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COMMENT 


Accorpinc to ex-Senator Butler of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Populist National Committee, the Populist party 
will put forward a nominee of its own for the Presidency next 
year. That would not be an incident of importance if the 
nominee were unlikely to receive more votes than were cast 
for Barker in 1900—only 50,000. Debs, the nominee of the 
Socialist-Democratic party, got almost twice as many, and 
Woolley, the nominee of the Prohibitionists, more than four 
times as many. Ex-Senator Butler thinks, however, that 
the political situation in 1904 will resemble that which was 
witnessed in 1892, when Weaver, the Populist nominee, it 
will be remembered, obtained not far from a million votes 
at the ballot-box, and no fewer than twenty-two electoral 
votes. During the campaign which preceded the election in 
the year last named, the Republican politicians viewed the 
Populist movement with complacency, taking for granted that 
Weaver’s supporters would be recruited mainly from the 
Democratic ranks.» If this was indeed the case, there must 
have been a far larger exodus of Republicans into the Demo- 
cratic camp, for Mr. Cleveland obtained a plurality of 132 
electoral votes over Harrison. 


Ex-Senator Butler is doubtless right in assuming that what 
he terms Clevelandism, by which he means the conservative 
element in the party, will preponderate in the next Demo- 
cratic national convention. It will be sufficiently powerful to 
frame the platform, though whether it will command the 
two-thirds vote needed to designate the nominee for the 
Presidency is still uncertain. The Bryanites expect -to send 
delegates to the Democratic national convention from the 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. These States, collectively, cast only forty-nine 
electoral votes in 1900. The Bryanites hope, however, to con- 
trol, through Mayor Johnson, the Ohio delegation, and through 
Mayor Carter Harrison the Illinois delegation. They would 
have to do considerably better than this, however, in order to 
muster a third of all the delegates in the convention. If the 
Southern States should combine with the Middle and Eastern 
States they would probably be able to attract enough dele- 
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gates from the transmississippi region to make up the two- 
thirds vote which a Democratic candidate requires in order 
to secure the endorsement of his party. The figures that we 
have here suggested will not be regarded with approval by 
the Commoner, but we do not think that we have much un- 
derestimated the strength of Mr. Bryan’s following in the 
next Democratic national convention. If our computation 
is correct, the conservative Democrats will be able to nomi- 
nate any one they choose, and the paramount question for 
them to consider is whether they can elect him. 


We have several times had occasion to point out that, 
in our opinion, Mr. Bryan’s influence was waning, even 
in the transmississippi States, but not on that account have 
we approved of the disposition evinced in certain quarters 
to treat him with contumely, or at least indifference, as if 
he were a wholly negligible factor in American politics. 
In our judgment that is not the temper in which the recon- 
solidation of the Democratic party should be undertaken 
It is, therefore, without any sympathy that we record the 
vindictive utterance of Mr. O. K. Wright, a _ well-known 
lawver of Denver, and a Democrat of influence in Colorado. 
Mr. Wright holds that the Democrats have a chance to 
Win next year, but he adds that if the twice - defeated 
Nebraskan candidate is-to be consulted on any of the issues, 
or invited to take any part in the conduct of the campaign, 
the Republicans will be justified in beginning the shouting 
before the polls open in Novemberg@,1904. As regards the 
issues on which next year’s contest will be fought, the defining 
of them, so far-as a control of the matter can be exercised 
by the Democratic national convention, will be intrusted to 
the Committee on Platform, in which we may take for granted 
the Bryanite element will constitute only a weak minority. 
Mr. Wright may be thoroughly assured that there will be no 
Bryanism in any of the planks, if by Bryanism he means 
a demand for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
nor a demand for the immediate evacuation of the Philippines, 
nor a demand for the withdrawal of the power to issue in- 
junctions from Federal courts of equity. 


A proposal has been made to invest the Vice-President 
with more important functions than those allotted to him by 
the Constitution, which are confined, it will be recalled, to 
succeeding to the Presidency when that office becomes vacant, 
and, meanwhile, to presiding over the Senate, and to voting 
in that body on a bill or resolution when the Senators are 
evenly divided. It is suggested that, by an amendment to 
the Constitution, the Vice-President should Be made an ir- 
removable member of the cabinet. Such an innovation would 
be irreconcilable with the theory on which the Executive 
Department of our Federal government is based. According 
to that theorv, the members of the cabinet are merely agents 
of the President, and, as such, are appointed by him, with 
the consent of the Senate. Very seldom has the Senate de- 
clined to confirm a cabinet appointment. Logically, members 
of the cabinet should also be removable at the President’s 
option, and the soundness of this view of their relation to 
the Chief Magistrate commended itself to Congress when 
the Tenure of Office Act was repealed. 


Tt is obvious that a President and Vice-President might 
differ materially concerning an important question. Not 
only was there antagonism between President John Adams 
and Vice-President Jefferson in 1797-1801, and between Presi- 
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in 1825-29, but if President William Henry Harrison had 
lived, he and Vice-President Tyler would have taken op- 
posite sides with reference to the expediency of chartering 
the United States Bank. It is clear that such a difference 
of opinion might be productive of inconvenience, if not 
mischief, were a Vice-President to be made, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, an irremovable member af the cabinet. 
To make him a removable member no amendment of the 
Constitution would be needed. President McKinley, for in- 
stance, would have had the legal right to nominate Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart for a seat in the cabinet, but it is very doubtful 
whether the Senate would have confirmed such an appoint- 
ment. Many Senators would probably hold that the im- 
partial discharge of the duty of presiding over their delibera- 
tions could not easily be reconciled with the assumption of 
active participation in the work of the Executive Department 
hy the Vice-President. As things are now, a great deal of 
influence on the conduct of executive business may be exer- 
eised by a Vice-President. There is reason to think that 
Vice-President Hobart’s opinion had quite as much weight 
with President McKinley as had that of any member of the 
latter’s cabinet. On the whole, it seems wise to leave the 
functions of a Vice-President where the Constitution has 
placed them. This is not to say that hereafter greater care 
ought not to be taken in the selection of nominees for the 
office. 


The attention of professional politicians continues to be 
fastened upon Ohio, although not even the most optimistic 
Democrat imagines that Mayor Johnson can secure the Gov- 
ernorship at the approaching election. On the other hand, 
Senator Hanna, for some reason best known to himself, seems 
to think that the Republicans are much less certain of obtain- 
ing a majority in the Legislature than they have hitherto 
been supposed to be, and that, consequently, his re-election 
to a seat in the United States Senate is in doubt. Only on 
this hypothesis can »:2 explain his earnest appeals for assist- 
ance and the responsive co-operation of Republicans of na- 
tional reputation in a State campaign. As we have formerly 
pointed out, it would not be easy to exaggerate the effect that 
would be produced on several pivotal States if in Ohio the 
Democrats should manage to acquire a majority of the Legis- 
lature, and should utilize their victory by sending Mr. John 
H. Clarke, a Gold Democrat, to the United States Senate. 
This they are bound to do by a resolution of their State con- 
vention, and since Mr. Bryan has sanctioned Mr. Clarke’s 
nomination, it is improbable that any Bryanite member of 
the Legislature would refuse to vote for the latter. In Iowa, 
Governor Cummins has been, it is well known, renominated, 
and ean look forward to what is known as a “ walk - over.” 
Ilis election will have no significance, inasmuch as he has 
assented to a compromise with the “ stand-patters.” 


In Maryland both the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for the Governorship have set their faces against a cor- 
rupt use of money, but it remains to be seen whether a simi- 
lar stand will be taken by the competitors for a seat in the 
United States Senate. Should the Republicans manage to 
elect their candidate for the Governorship—an event which, 
at the hour when we write, seems improbable—the deduction 
would not unreasonably be drawn that Maryland in 1904 will 
vive her electoral votes to Mr. Roosevelt, as she gave them to 
Mr. MeKinley in 1896 and 1900. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the majority for the Republican electors shrank 
three years ago from upwards of 32,000 in 1896 to less than 
14,000. In Kentucky the contest for the Governorship is con- 
ducted on both sides with an exhibition of energy and con- 
filence caleulated to surprise those persons who cannot bring 
themselves to realize that Kentucky has ceased to be one of 
the strongholds of the Democracy. It is true that from 1876 
to 1892, inclusive, its electoral votes were always given to the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. In 1896, however, 
Mr. McKinley earried the State by a small plurality, and ob- 
tained twelve of the thirteen electoral votes; in 1900 he lost 
the State by less than 8000 votes. But for the assassination of 
Goebel, which is still unforgotten, the Republicans might this 
vear have a fair chance of carrying the State. 


At the hour when we write, it seems probable that the 
proposed amendments: of the State Constitution of New 


Jersey have been rejected, only a small percentage of the 
normal vote having been polled at the special election. The 
rejection of Article VI. is a matter of grave importance to 
scores of thousands of persons, not inhabitants of the State, 
who are stockholders and bondholders in corporations that 
have been organized under the New Jersey laws. Hitherto 
in New Jersey not only have all judges, whether of common 
law or equity courts, been appointed by the Governor, but 
the highest judicial tribunal, the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
has consisted of the Chancellor, the justices of the Supreme 
Court, and six lay judges. The purpose of the amendment 
to the State Constitution embodied in Article VI. was the 
exclusion of laymen from the highest tribunal, which was 
to be entirely composed of judges learned in the law. That 
non-lawyers should be permitted to take part in the decision 
of nice legal questions seems, on the face of it, absurd, yet 
it is just such an absurdity that the citizens of New Jersey, 
by their apathy, have consented to perpetuate, if it be true 
that the amendment mentioned has been defeated. There is 
a report that the defeat is the outcome of an organized but 
secret movement on the part of the labor-unions, which pro- 
fessed to believe that if the Court of Appeals were divested 
of its lay element, and composed entirely of lawyers, it might 
be more easily swayed by great corporations against the in- 
terests of labor. The labor-unions would no doubt consent 
to the substitution of lawyers for laymen in the highest 
judicial tribunal if in New Jersey, as in New York, all the 
members of the judiciary were elective, instead of being 
appointive. We believe the day to be yet distant, however, 
when the people of New Jersey will accept an elective judi- 
clary. 


That negro labor is indispensable to the Southern States 
has long been a current assumption, based on two assertions, 
—first, that, owing ‘to climate conditions, white men are unable 
to compete with blacks as cultivators of the South’s staple 
products; and secondly, that even if such physical disabil- 
ity did not exist, white immigrants could not be attracted 
to the South from foreign countries or from other parts of 
the United States, owing to their unwillingness to compete 
with negroes in the labor market. It appears that neither 
of these assertions is well founded. If there -is any Southern 
staple which white men have been supposed to be unfit to 
cultivate, it is rice, yet it turns out that almost the whole 
of this cereal that is raised in Louisiana is produced by white 
men. A large proportion of these rice-growers have come 
from the Northern States. According to the Farm Magazine 
of Baltimore, upwards of 70,000 immigrants from the North- 
ern and Western. sections of the Union have settled during 
the last decade between New Orleans and the town of Corpus 
Christi in Texas. The same periodical brings forward other 
interesting data relating to the migration of white agri- 
culturists from the North to the South. We read, for in- 
stance, of twelve hundred white farmers, not Southern by 
birth, that have during the last twelvemonth been cultivating 
lands on the lines of a single railroad south of the Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi. We are further informed that 
a nearly straight line a hundred miles in length may be 
drawn through the so-called black belt of Virginia without 
crossing an acre of land owned by a negro, and that a large 
percentage of the farms thus crossed are tilled by white men 
who have come from the North and West. Around Peters- 
burg, in Farmville, and in the Norfolk trucking section are 
to be found many white men of foreign birth or descent.. 
There is no doubt that agricultural land is relatively cheap 
in the Southern States, and it is probable that if an organ- 
ized effort were made by Southern railways, a considerable 
fraction of the immigrants from Europe might be attracted 
to their section. We learn from the Farm Magazine that 
within a twelvemonth an old and abandoned tract in Georgia 
has, through the application of up-to-date agricultural meth- 
ods, been transformed into a flourishing settlement of four 
hundred whites. 


There seems to be no foundation for the assertion made by 
Mr. Henry Watterson in the Courier-Journal that of the 
forty million dollars to be paid by the United States to the 
French Panama Canal Company for its property on the 
Isthmus of Panama, one-half was to be distributed among the 
American citizens who are credited with procuring the pas- 
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sage of the Spooner Act in pursuance of which the purchase 
was to be made. It is well known that the property of the 
French canal company was valued by the experts composing 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, including eminent civil and 
military engineers, at forty million dollars, an estimate re- 
garded by French engineers as much too low. Colonel Wat- 
terson fails to explain how, under the rigorous laws which in 
France govern the management of corporations, one-half of 
the purchase money receivable from the United States was to 
be diverted from the stockholders and expended on this side 
of the Atlantic in the form of bribes. It is quite possible that 
the Bogota politicians may have tried to extract some money 
from the French company in consideration of Colombia’s 
assent to the sale of its franchise, but, as we have formerly 
pointed out, no money could be legally appropriated for the 
purpose by the officers of the company, and, if furnished, 
would have to be advanced by some of the large stockholders 
in their individual capacities. 


Some misconception seems to exist regarding Mr. Roose- 
velt’s duty, in view of Colombia’s failure to ratify the canal 
treaty within the time fixed for an exchange of ratifications. 
Even a man usually so well informed as Senator Morgan of 
Alabama assumes that, under the terms of the Spooner Act, 
the President is bound immediately to enter upon negotiations 
with Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the procurement of the 
right to construct a canal by the so-called Nicaragua route. 
There is nothing in the Spooner Act to prevent Mr. Roose- 
velt from again entering upon negotiations with Colombia, or 
from agreeing to pay for the right of completing the Panama 
Canal a sum somewhat larger than that previously fixed, or 
even from accepting conditions relating to jurisdiction some- 
what different from those designated in the former treaty. 
The President may deem it inexpedient to take any of these 
steps, but he is at liberty to take them under the Spooner Act, 
which authorizes him to purchase the Panama Canal at such 
a time and under such conditions as to him shall seem reason- 
able. Of what constitutes “ reasonableness” he is made the 
sole judge. We shall not be surprised if Colombia herself 
takes the initiative, and proposes the conclusion of a new 
treaty diverging in some particulars from that which her 
Congress has just refused to ratify. Of course, a new treaty 
would have to be submitted to our United States Senate for 
ratification, and it would undoubtedly be opposed by those 
Senators who from the outset have favored the Nicaragua 
route. 


It looks as if Mr. John Mitchell had succeeded in frustra- 
ting the plan imputed to President Gompers, the plan, namely, 
of arraying the American Federation of Labor on the side of 
those labor-unions which have been disposed to exact from 
Mr. Roosevelt a promise that only labor-unionists should be 
employed on government work. If the plan had been carried 
out, it is certain that the President would have adhered to 
the position already taken by him, that neither membership 
nor non-membership in a labor-union shall constitute a bar 
to employment by the Federal government. It is also prob- 
able that, in consequence of his refusal to accede to the 
wishes of the Federation of Labor, he would have been held up 
to labor-unionists as an enemy. If Mr. Gompers had pro- 
ceeded to declare that, as between President Roosevelt and 
Senator Hanna, the latter should be looked upon as the better 
friend of labor, an attempt might have been made in the 
Republican national convention to convince the delegates 
that the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency was 
no longer expedient. There are those who think that the 
question raised by the discharge and reinstatement of Fore- 
man Miller of the Government Printing-office in Washington 
may be settled by a dismissal of Miller, who is accused of 
bigamy, on the score of immorality. How would the vacancy 
created by Miller’s dismissal be filled? Should his successor 
be a labor-unionist, the deduction might be drawn that the 
charge of bigamy had been trumped up to relieve the Roose- 
velt administration from an ill-timed and unwelcome contest 
with labor-unionists. If, on the other hand, Miller’s successor 
should be a man not connected with any labor-union, it might 
prove exceedingly difficult for Mr. John Mitchell to prevent 
the American Federation of Labor from pursuing the course 
which Mr. Gompers is believed to advocate. This is a matter 
of more political importance than it may seem at the first 


glance to be. Admitting, what few well-informed persons are 
likely to deny, that in the Northern States the labor-unionists 
control about ten per cent. of the total vote cast, we must 
acknowledge that, in such pivotal commonwealths as. New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana the Republican 
party could not afford to provoke the hostility of labor-unions. 

Before these words meet the reader’s eye, the arguments 
for the United States, on the one hand, and for Great Britain, 
on the other, will have been completed before the Alaska 
Boundary Commission, and the announcement of a decision 
will not be long deferred thereafter. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out, the sole chance of an agreement being reached 
by four out of the six commissioners depends upon the ability 
of the counsel for the United States to convince Lord Alver- 
stone of the justice of the American claim. As yet, of course, 
it is quite impossible to forecast the position that will be 
taken by the British commissioner, but he has seemed to be 
much impressed by several of the points presented in the 
American case. Should he conclude, nevertheless, to side 
with his two Canadian colleagues, the commission will be 
evenly divided, and all the labor and money expended on the 
effort to reach a settlement of the boundary question will 
have gone for naught. Much stress has been laid by Mr. 
D. P. Watson, of Pittsburg, one of the counsel for the United 
States, on the indisputable fact that the aim of both the 
British and Russian parties to the treaty of 1825 was to 
prevent collisions between traders of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, on the one hand, and agents of the Russian-American 
Company, on the other. This aim would have been frus- 
trated by a construction of the treaty which allowed the 
British traders to retain the heads of inlets, and thereby to 
enjoy free access to the Pacific Ocean. It is this intention 
of the treaty-makers upon which the United States largely 
rely, and which is expected to have due weight in the judicial 
mind of the British commissioner. 


It will be remembered that Secretary Root, before depart- 
ing for London to discharge the functions of an Alaska 
Boundary Commissioner, expressed the opinion, in a review 
of the facts brought out by an investigation, that a prima facie 
case of improper connection with an army contract for gloves 
had been established against Representative Littauer. Mr. 
Root explained at the time that it was for the Department 
of Justice to determine what steps, if any, should be taken 
against the contractors and Littauer. It appears that an 
opinion of the facts was prepared in the Department of 
Justice about September 20, and submitted to Attorney- 
General Knox, who is expected shortly to decide what action 
should be taken against the accused persons by the govern- 
ment. Should Attorney-General Knox omit or delay to take 
the proceedings requisite for a judicial examination of the 
question whether the law has been violated by Littauer, the 
House of Representatives will be invited, soon after the 
assembling of the Fifty-eighth Congress, to say, in its ca- 
pacity of lawmaker, whether one of the statutes which it 
helped to frame has been violated by one of its members. 


Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania has brought back some 
interesting news from British Columbia, in which province 
of the Canadian Northwest he has been spending a part of his 
vacation. It may be remembered that the area of this prov- 
ince, which did not become a part of the Dominion ef Canada 
until 1871, comprises more than 383,000 square miles, and 
stretches from the northern boundary of Oregon to the south- 
ern border of Alaska. It also is, or should be, well known 
that we formerly claimed the whole of the territory between 
California and Alaska, and that President Polk, in his mes- 
sage of December 2, 1845, asserted that our title up to the 
parallel of 54° and 40 was upheld by irrefragible facts and 
arguments. For a time it seemed probable that our govern- 
ment would adhere to the programme “ fifty-four-forty, or 
fight,” but ultimately we accepted the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude as the northern boundary of Oregon, conceding the 
section lying between that parallel and Alaska to Great Brit- 
ain. Senator Penrose is undoubtedly right in opining that 
our assent would never have been given to the compromise 
had we been conversant with the value of the section ceded. 
Events have justified the declaration made by William H. 
Seward that our renouncement of the tract now known as 
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British Columbia was the most ignominious surrender of 
national territory ever agreed to by a self-respecting nation. 
Mr. Penrose tells us that, even in that part of British Colum- 
bia which adjoins Alaska, the mildness of the climate is amaz- 
ing to those persons who have imagined it to be arctic in 
character. Not only is the timber fine and the hay crop 
bountiful, but cereals are grown successfully. What sur- 
prises us is Mr. Penrose’s assertion that at this day a majority 
of the residents of British Columbia share Secretary Seward’s 
regret at the divorce of their country from the great American 
Republic. We knew that a considerable section of the popu- 
lation consists of emigrants from the United States, but we 
have taken for granted that the sentiment of the majority 
was pro-British, and our impression has seemed to be con- 
firmed by the fact that a delegation from British Columbia is 
supporting the view of the Alaska boundary which is advo- 
cated by the Canadians before the Commission now sitting in 
London. We have no desire, however, to question the accuracy 
of the statement made by Senator Penrose with the authority 
of an eye and ear witness. 


Through the efforts of circuit-attorney Folk, of St. Louis, 
nineteen boodlers have been convicted of bribery, some of 
them of perjury also, but none of them is in prison. The 
verdict, says the Globe-Democrat, is stayed in every case, 
in a State Supreme Court, composed of six Democrats and 
one Republican. The Democratic managers in Missouri do 
not approve Mr. Folk: their sympathies seem to be with the 
convicts. The idea that he may be the Democratic candidate 
for Governor appears to be exceedingly distasteful to them. 
He has support, and support from Democrats, but not from the 
party managers. The inference is inevitable that a large 
proportion of the influential Democrats in Missouri are not 
in favor of honest legislation. That is what Mr. Folk stands 
for,—honest legislation; honest government. His reputation, 
by far the most distinguished that has been recently made in 
Missouri, is based solely on his efforts to defend the property 
rights of the people and bring rascals to justice. He is 
abundantly admired abroad and abundantly disparaged at 
home. This is a safe condition for Mr. Folk. Though not 
altogether satisfactory, it cannot hurt him. But is it a safe 
condition for the Democratic managers in Missouri ? 


The deadlock in Austria-Hungary may be fruitful in re- 
sults for the future policy of the Dual Monarchy, and also 
in the greater question, the rivalry between Teuton and Slav, 
which is the mainspring in all eastern European polities. 
Austria was absolutely dominant until 1866 and Sadowa. 
Then came Hungary’s turn, and one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Emperor Franz Josef was to know how to yield 
and what to yield to the Magyars. For the last decade 
Hungary has been ever more and more the predominant part- 
ner, presenting a solid front to the divided Austrian states. At 
the present juncture, Austria, hard pressed, will be forced to 
enlist the support and sympathy of the Czechs and southern 
Slavs by considerable concessions, in order to use them as a 
counterpoise to Hungary. In this way the Czechs are likely to 
gain privileges they have long been fighting for, with a more 
definite recognition of their political importance and value. 
The result will be to place the balance of power in the hands 
of Bohemia, just as Ireland now holds the balance between 
the two great English parties. After Bohemia will come the 
turn of the southern Slavs, of Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Carinthia, and Carinola, who, for a generation, have been 
growing stronger in national feeling and linguistic unity. 


Austria will thus become practically a Slavonic power, as it- 


is, including Hungary, preponderatingly Slavonic already in 
population. The fitness of Austria to protect and develop 
the Slavonic populations in Macedonia, as she has already 
developed the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina, will thereby 
he enhanced; so that Hungary, in holding out at the present 
juncture against the Austrian Kaiser, is playing directly 
into the hands of the Slavs, whom of all people she most 
cordially dislikes and despises. 


The Macedonian situation continues obscure and perplex- 
ing. The one thing certain is that both sides are deliberately 
misrepresenting the facts, the insurgents exaggerating the 
numbers of those massacred beyond all probability or even 
possibility, while the Turks deny the very existence of mas- 


sacres even in villages where consuls of the powers have seen 
the heaped-up bodies of slaughtered women and children. 
Again, all experience shows that, as the winter approaches 
in the Balkans, and the higher peaks are covered with snow, 
the activities of the insurgents always slacken, and gradually 
die out; yet, in face of this, we find the Sultan continuing 
to mobilize new battalions of Asiatic troops, although those 
already in the field are almost mutinous from hardship and 
the impossibility of obtaining their pay. Bulgaria is keenly 
on the alert, and, with two hostile armies mobilized and 
facing each other across the southern frontier of the prin- 
cipality, there may at any moment be an outbreak which 
will mean the certainty of war. As to the attitude of the 
great powers, we have, on the one hand, Count Lamsdorff’s 
defence of his policy, in which he holds the insurgents wholly © 
to blame for the present inflamed condition of Macedonia, 
accusing them of provoking outrages to bring about inter~ 
vention, and thus of making the introduction of reforms im- 
possible. On the other hand, we have the wise and consider- 
ate declaration of Mr. Balfour that, with present conditions, 
two powers are stronger than three, and that England, there- 
fore, will confine herself to heartily supporting the policy of 
Russia and Austria, and will not herself intervene. While 
the attitude of Germany is not in reality altered, the desire 


to “inherit” from Abdul Hamid prevailing over pity and 


justice, yet Germany has been compelled by the force of inter- 
national opinion to at least seem to support the other powers; 
with the result that the pressure on Turkey is notably in- 
creased, and the probability tHat a real and earnest attempt 
at reform will be inaugurated with the approach of winter. 
At the same time it is abundantly clear that no half-way 
measures will suffice, nor will Macedonia settle down before 
the three vilayets, following the example of Rumelia in 1885, 
have declared their independence, and united themselves with 
Bulgaria, thus practically restoring the San Stefano status, 
and undoing the work of the Berlin Congress. 


Lord Milner’s hesitation about joining Mr. Balfour’s cab- 


-inet, as Mr. Chamberlain’s successor, sprang from very in- 


telligible causes. In the first case, to do so was to declare 
against Chamberlain, and thus to bar the way for possible 
future favors from the Man of Birmingham, should he some 
day come into his kingdom. Then again, Lord Milner con- 
ceived that his own prestige would be somewhat dimmed by 
boarding the ship, as it were, on the eve of almost certain 
shipwreck. For, with the meeting of Parliament in the first 
week of November, Mr. Balfour will have to take a decisive 
step of some kind. He must either introduce a measure 
embodying the principles of his famous pamphlet of insular 
free-trade, or confess himself a humbug and an opportunist. 
And it is abundantly certain that he cannot carry any such 
measure, unless he gets the fullest aid from the Irish party, 
which means a Catholic university and home rule, as Mr. 
John Redmond has most lucidly declared. Further, it may 
suit Mr. Chamberlain’s purpose to throw himself with his 
following into the opposite scale, and thus bring about Mr. 
Balfour’s fall. Therefore Mr. Balfour’s path during the next 
few months will not be strewn with roses, and Lord Milner 
is‘only human in his unwillingness to link himself with such 
a chequered fate. Yet to refuse point-blank would have 
meant avowed disloyalty to the Conservative leader at a time 
of dire emergency, and this would have barred Lord Milner’s 
path to future promotion, and, perhaps he himself thinks, 
to the reversion of the Premiership. 

M. Urbain Gohier, the energetic editor of the Paris Aurore, 
who took such an active part in exposing the delinquencies of 
the military chiefs in the Dreyfus affair, and who has for 
some years led a continuous attack on militarism in France, 
lately spent five months in this country, seeing things for 
himself and writing an account of what he saw for the ben- 
efit of his countrymen. His book, too, makes good reading 
for Americans, though it is primarily addressed to the French. 
He says you can observe and get to understand a larger num- 
ber of things in the United States than anywhere else in the 
same space of time, because life is more open there—private 
life as well as public life. Family affairs, like political and 
money affairs, are carried on in broad daylight; marriages, 
betrothals, divorces, quarrels between man and wife, business 
failures, wills, honest dealings and shady transactions are 
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announced, explained, commented upon openly and publicly. 
When the papers do not give enough details, those who are 
interested take upon themselves to supply the deficiency. 
Nothing is secret. There is no false shame; and sometimes, 
indeed, there is a lack of modesty and delicate restraint. 
But all this is very convenient for the foreign observer. 

In this chaos of humanity, wherein men of black skin, yel- 
low skin, and red skin are mingled with men of every tribe 
of white skin, good and evil carry on their eternal battle. 
Humanitarian societies swarm all over the country; warm- 
hearted, self-sacrificing people spend an enormous amount 
of good-will and energy; works of charity and popular educa- 
tion are innumerable. Crime is more audacious and more 
ingenious than anywhere else. There is as much virtue as 
in any place in the world, and nearly as much hypocrisy as 
in England. Scandalous adultery is rarer than in France, 
because divorce is excessively easy; but the revolver plays 
an equally important réle in the tragicomedies of love. 
Vice is less bold, but much more brutal. Blackguardism is 
little known, but a party bent on having a good time very 
soon begin to look like a band of roystering sailors. In Amer- 
ica, a man marries a wife and her only. In France, where 
the family is a sort of entity, he marries the whole lot of 
them—the crabbed mother-in-law, the sour-tempered aunt, the 
worthless big brother, the silly little sister, the ill-famed 
uncle. In America, the bridegroom can ignore the existence 
of all these accessories.. The young people do what they 
will and learn life in living it. 


He finds the feverish chase after money not so repugnant 
in America as it is in certain other countries. The Ameri- 
can is not basely grasping; he is a gambler; he wants to win 
the game, so as to be able to play another; a larger capital 
represents to him a better chance of success. Energy, en- 
ergy! is the great American word. All the politicians and 
writers of America boast of American energy; the edu- 
cators preach it; the young people brutalize themselves in 
sportive exercises, and the men drug themselves to acquire 
it. But he thinks that in reality American energy is a 
legend. Or rather, it would probably be more exact to say 
that the American people possesses large reserves of energy— 
because they spend very little of it. This is not a paradox. 
Assuredly, in the business centres of New York, Chicago, 
and other cities, the dollar-hunters are very much agitated 
at certain hours of the day. The fever is ardent, more so 
perhaps than in London or in Paris. But this feverish agi- 
tation of a few thousands of business people is not energy. 
Americans do not know whether they have energy, because 
they have never really been put to the proof since their great 
civil war. Europeans know the difficulties of life; are steeped 
in strife, because they have to struggle continuously against 
accumulated obstacles, against enemies without number; 
they cannot perform an act, a gesture, without bumping 
_against something or somebody: family tyranny, tyranny of 
social prejudices, tyranny of secular and Byzantine legisla- 
tions, state tyranny, tyranny of privileged castes, tyranny of 
the bureaucracy. In America there are no enemies, no ob- 
stacles. There is liberty in the family, liberty in social life, 
liberty in the State. There are no prejudices, no traditions, 
no irksome laws, no bureaucracy. Before you, a country in- 
finite in extension, infinite in wealth. Go in peace, live as 
your understanding prompts you, work as you will, just take 
the trouble to pick up riches. That is the programme. 


He holds that the genius of the American people consists 
precisely in sparing the expense of energy. There is noth- 
ing more marvellous than the ability with which they have 
rendered effort useless in this country. Everything is made 
to work as in a fairy palace. Mechanism and electricity per- 
form prodigious things that man may take his ease. The in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery is admirable, and every 
day brings a new improvement. The business man in his 
office, the farmer on his reaper and binder, the engineer on 
his engine, have only, so to speak, to run their fingers over 
a keyboard or two and the work is accomplished. It is the 
triumph of human genius: it is not energy. 


The politicians play a game of politics as they would play 
a game of poker, using the same processes, with the same 


object, and their heart is no more engaged in the one than 
in the other. The ornament of American cities would be 
their parks, if the municipalities could only restrain them- 
selves from spoiling their magnificent scenery by ridiculous 
statues and monuments. Throughout the whole country real 
artistic sentiment would be shown in not destroying the mar- 
vels of nature. Nothing is perfect, not the American nation 
itself. He finds it has still something to acquire, and hopes 
very ardently that its development may be accomplished in the 
best way, under the best auspices, to lead it to the realiza- 
tion of the human ideal. He hopes so, first of all, because the 
American people is at present the most vigorous, the sanest, 
the most alive people on earth, and its splendid confidence 
in the future appeals to general sympathy. He hopes 
so, also, because the prosperity of the United States is a 
great lesson for the other nations. The United States are 
prosperous, on the one hand, because prodigal nature has 
piled up on and implanted in their soil the possible elements 
of wealth. But they are prosperous, on the other hand, be- 
cause their political institutions, the vivacity of their repub- 
lican instinct, their bold practice of extreme liberty have per- 
mitted the full free exercise of human activity. 


At the session of the Unitarian National Conference at 
Atlantic City, on September 23, there was much talk from 
experienced speakers about the training of ministers, the kind 
of minister needed, and what the theological seminaries could 
do to supply them. One layman, from Amherst College, said 
the minister needed must first of all be a man, and he en- 
larged handsomely on the qualities of manliness, and also of 
godliness, with which he ought to be endowed. Another lay- 
man, from St. Paul, called stoutly, and not without some 
humor, for ministers who had, not merely ethics, but religion; 
who had a sense of reverence, and a true call; who were un- 
selfish, who had, above all things, a real gospel to proclaim, 
and could send it home. The addresses of the laymen were 
edifying, but the most interesting observation to be found in 
the report that includes them, was made by Mr. F. C. South- 
worth, who as head of Meadville Seminary has much to do 
with the education of men for the Unitarian pulpit. He 
said his seminary aimed in the first place to send out theo- 
logians, who could define their belief clearly and intelligibly. 
More than that it sought to send out men of power, but it 
could not itself produce such men; the theological schools 
are not the soil in which they grow; the schools can only 
train them. Then he said: “ Among the twenty-five students 
who have entered the Meadville Theological School during 
the last two years, not one has come from a Unitarian home. 
And I am led to believe the condition is similar at Harvard.” 


The natural inference from this interesting statement is 
that the Unitarians must be getting a large proportion of 
their ministers, nowadays, from outside their own enclosure, 
and that supposition is borne out by the remark of one of 
the laymen above quoted, who said there was another im- 
portant source of supply to Unitarian pulpits besides the 
liberal divinity schools, and that was the orthodox ministry. 
This speaker supposed that a definite call to the ministry, 
which he thought it important that every minister should 
have, was most likely to occur “in connection with evangel- 
ical ideas and supernaturalist theology.” “ And perhaps,” 
said he, “this will account for the superior religious fervor 
and power of many of the Unitarian ministers who come to 
us from orthodoxy.” On the whole, one would gather from 
all this a not very hopeful impression of the prospects of the 
Unitarian pulpit, if it were not that the laity of that de- 
nomination includes an unusual proportion of men qualified 
and disposed to speak in meeting. The Unitarians failing to 
breed ministers, may finally conclude to get along without any. 


One feature of the rapid growth of the Southern States is 
especially noteworthy. In Georgia, whose remarkable progress 
is noted in this issue of the WEEKLY, an association for de- 
veloping the State along business and industrial lines has 
been in existence for some fime. The president is Mr. J. K. 
Orr, and it is largely through his influence and energy that 
the Greater Georgia Association has come to be recognized 
as an important factor in the State’s affairs. 
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Premier Balfour’s Tariff Ideas 


Tuer pamphlet in which the Right Hon. Arthur James Bal- 
four, M.P., the present head of the British government, has set 
iorth what he terms “ Economie Notes on Insular Free Trade,” is 
of interest to Americans on two grounds: first, in respect of the 
ideas themselves, and, secondly, in respect of the effect which 
their adoption in the United Kingdom would have on the export 
of food products from the United States. We may say at once 
that to have addressed this pamphlet to the people of this coun- 
try would have been superfluous. It would have been preach- 
ing to the converted. It is quite possible that a majority of our 
voters do not concur with the “ stand-patters” in believing that 
the Dingley tariff should remain intact for an indefinite period, 
although the reciprocity clauses devised by Dingley himself for 
the purpose of mitigating, under certain circumstances, his high- 
est of high tariffs, continue to be unutilized, except in the case of 
Cuba. It is certain, on the other hand, that a large majority of 
our people are opposed to thorough-going free trade, and favor 
such moderate protection as shall safeguard American workmen 
against competition with the underpaid labor of Europe. We 
have long since learned by experience in this country, what Mr. 
Balfour has just discovered, that there are three things which it 
is peculiarly difficult, and, at the same time, peculiarly desirable, 
for 2 manufacturer, or combination of manufacturers, to do. The 
first is to run their factories or foundries evenly—that is to say, 
without undue pressure at one period, and without dismissing 
workmen and leaving plant unused at another period. The sec- 
ond difficult and desirable thing is to plan their work on a scale 
which shall secure the greatest economy of production, or which, 
in the language of political economy, shall take the utmost advan- 
tage of the “law of increasing returns.” The third desirable and 
difficult thing is to secure a footing in foreign markets which are 
already occupied. In the judgment of a large majority of Amer- 
icans, the British Prime Minister is right when he asserts that, 
for the attainment of these three objects, any manufacturer or 
combination of manufacturers who have, with the help of protec- 
tion, obtained a command of their home market, are at an im- 
mense advantage, compared with their rivals in a free-trade coun- 
try. The unprotected manufacturer is compelled either to restrict 
his plant to a point well within what may sometimes be required 
of him, or, in ordinary times, to leave it partially idle. Even a 
small excess of supply may lower the price of his goods ont of 
all proportion; and if it does he not only loses heavily in respect 
io this small margin of overproduction, but in respect of his 
whole output. There is no reason to expect that the plant erected 
to meet an average demand would reach the exact size most con- 
ducive to eéonomy of manufacture. Should it prove to do so, it 
could only be by accident. Neither is it practicable to arrange that 
the plant shall always be kept working full time. If it is there 
must evidently be recurrent periods, during which overproduction, 
with the consequent evils, must inevitably take place. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Balfour is right in asserting that 
such is the ordinary position of the manufacturer under free 
trade. He proceeds to compare with it the position of a pro- 
tected rival who controls his home markets. The latter is not 
haunted to anything like the same extent, if at all, by the fear of 
overproduction. If the home demand should slacken, compelling 
him, if he desires to maintain prices, to limit home supply, he 
is not driven, like his unprotected competitor, to attain this re- 
sult by limiting output. Ordinarily he is not obliged to close part 
of his works or to dismiss some of his hands or to run his ma- 
chinery on half-time. On the contrary, so long as other coun- 
tries offer him open or at least penetrable markets he can dispose 
of his surplus abroad, at prices no doubt lower, and often very 
much lower, than the prices which his quasi-monopoly enables 
him to obtain at home; but at prices which, nevertheless, make the 
doubie transaction, domestie and foreign, remunerative as a whole. 
Why. Mr. Balfour goes on to inquire, is no similar policy open 
to the manufacturer in a free-trade country? Because free trade 
makes it difficult for him to obtain and to keep control of his 
home market; and because, unless he has this control, it is difficult, 


if not impracticable, for him to fix two prices, a low foreign and | 


a high domestie one. If he attempt it, he will be undersold in the 
home market by his rivals, or even, if the divergence of price ex- 
ceed the cost of freight out and back, by himself. His own goods 
will be reimported. He will become his own most dangerous com- 
petitor. In the case, on the other hand, of a quasi-monopolist 
in a protectionist country, it is entirely practicable not only that 
the prices exacted by him from foreign customers should be less 
than the home prices, but even that the former should be less than 
the cost of production. It is a matter of experience that German 
steel has been sold in Great Britain at a price which no British 
manufacturer could produce it—or German manufacturer either, 
without the double aid of combination and protection. 

Mr. Balfour completes his argument for a reversion to a pro- 
tective tariff by pointing out that the unprotected manufacturer 
is attacked not only at home, but abroad. He has, perhaps, ac- 
quired what may be described as the “ good-will” of some neutral 


market. He has, in other words, a clientéle whom he has served 
well, and who, under ordinary conditions of trade, would never 
have deserted him. Suddenly, under the trust system, through no 
fault of his own, nor through any shortcoming of his staff or plant, 
he finds himself undersold. It is true that the power of undersell- 
ing will last no longer than the ring or combination, whose ap- 
proach to monopoly has made it possible. It is also true that in 
some industries, though only in some, there is nothing so evanes- 
cent as are these commercial conspiracies. Yet, however short- 
lived the “combines” may be, they will probably have lasted 
long enough to destroy a valuable asset, painfully acquired in a 
neutral market by an individual exporter, and if the unprotected 
manufacturer’s business survives at all it will be only by slow 
and laborious stages that it can reconquer neutral territory reft 
from it in a day by a tariff-protected combination. 

If Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet were to be regarded solely as an ar- 
gument for the imposition by the United Kingdom of such duties 
on imported manufactures as would assure the home market to 
the British manufacturers of similar articles, there is no doubt 
that, to a large majority of Americans, the argument would seem 
unanswerable. We do not understand that Mr. Balfour, or even 
Mr. Chamberlain, would impose, under any circumstances, duties 
upon the raw materials which are indispensable to British manu- 
facturers, although this is done in the United States. There is 
no doubt, .however, that Mr. Balfour accepts as right in princi- 
ple, although he deems the time unripe for the application of that 
principle, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to tax food products im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from foreign countries for the 
avowed purpose of giving a preference to similar commodities 
coming from the British colonies. Here the moderate protectionist 
of the United States must part company from Mr. Balfour. If 
the United States, like the United Kingdom, were unable to produce 
more than a third of the breadstuffs needed for the consumption 
of the population, our Congress never would sanction a tariff, the 
inevitable outcome of which would be to increase the price of a 
workman’s loaf of bread. If at present we tax food products, it 
is only because our soil yields more than enough of them to feed 
our people, and even gives us a large surplus for export. 


Canada and the Empire 


CANADA is the real motive power of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
It is true, of course, that the preferential tariff which is to bind 
the empire together, is not original with Chamberlain, but was 
borrowed by him from South Africa’s brilliant and erratic genius, 
the late Cecil Rhodes. It is also true that Sir Edmund Barton 
and Mr. Seddon have pronounced themselves very strongly in favor 
of the Birmingham idea. Yet the real pressure comes from Canada. 
The reason is that Canada has among her arguments for the 
mother country not merely a bundle of promises of future tariff 
preferences, but also a threat: the threat of a customs treaty, 
foreshadowing a stil] closer political bond, with the United States. 
This is Canada’s advantage. South Africa has no such threat 
to make. Australia has no such threat in reserve. There is 
practically no competing power to which they could make over- 
tures, and with which they could enter into relations closer and 
more profitable than with England. The Australians have bor- 
rowed enormously from England, being, indeed, the most heavily 
indebted group of states on earth; therefore they cannot sepa- 
rate their destiny from that of England, if they would. South 
Africa knows, or rather the English of the Cape and Natal know, 
that only the British connection checks the supremacy of the 
Dutch Afrikanders. Therefore any defection of either is not to 
be thought of. But with Canada it is different; therefore Canada 
puts on the screw. 

Here are certain facts which should be kept in mind. In the 
first place, Canada gains immensely by her connection with Eng- 
land, in having for her territory and commerce the guarantee of 
imperial defence, for which she pays no adequate consideration. 
In the second place, she has a free market in England, while she 
herself heavily taxes English goods) And, thirdly, her much- 
vaunted preferences to British imports are almost wholly illusory. 
This is shown by two facts: First, we should remember that Can- 
ada taxes various imports very unequally, and, designedly of 
course, the articles which she imports from England are the most 
heavily taxed, very much more heavily, for instance, than those 
which she imports from the United States.. The truth is that 
Canada, while professing to give a substantial concession to the 
mother country, has in reality done exactly the opposite. She 
has, indeed, taxed the imports from the mother country at a rate 
which is practically prohibitive, and it is small consolation to the 
English importer that the wall which is already too high for him 
to seale, is raised even higher, as a mere excess of decoration, 
against his rivals. All are shut out; only England is a little 
more politely shut out than her neighbors. Canada means, of 
course, to protect her own manufactures, and we cannot blame 
her for so doing. And she also means to import from the States 
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certain things which she herself needs and does not produce. Hence, 
while nominally favoring England, her tariff really favors, and 
most effectively favors, the United States. The proof is evident, 
and this is the second noteworthy fact: that, though England’s 
commerce with Canada increases somewhat, yet the commerce of 
the United States increases much more rapidly, and is likely so 
to continue. The advantage enjoyed by England, therefore, and 
in return for which the British working-man is asked to tax his 
food, is purely imaginary. 

Finally, to favor in any marked way the great Canadian wheat- 
field is wholly needless. As our Western farmers are rapidly find- 
ing out, it is already favored beyond all the wheat-growing areas 
of the world. We think of it as being too far North. We should 
remember that this means two hours more sunlight daily, during 
the ripening of the crop, as compared, say, with Ohio; already an 


‘immense advantage. Again, the soil is of exactly the right quality 


and disposition, as regards character, subsoil, and the like, and 
the cost of tilling is a minimum. As has been suggested, the 
wheat lands of the Canadian Northwest are increasingly coming 
into the hands of American farmers, and it is not easy to see 
how they are to be aroused to a fervor of British loyalty in the 
sense hoped for by Mr. Chamberlain. They are much more likely 
to Americanize Canada than to Anglicize themselves. 


The Offshoots of Concord 


THE summer schools are closed now. Each year new ones are 
started, and it is safe to say that there are no specialties now that 
cannot be procured in vacation-time by busy people. 

It is many years since Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Dr. 
Harris, Thomas Davidson, and numbers of other distinguished men 
founded the first summer school of philosophy. It was a little, 
plain, single-roomed board building, looking like a primitive school- 
house, in Bronson Alcott’s “ back yard.” Here the long-haired, sil- 
ver-tongued Alcott plied Socratie questions; here Emerson, the long- 
faced, keen-eyed Yankee, uttered his epigrammatic, disconnected 
other-world wisdom, touched by the spicy flavor of the canny 
farmers about; and here the truculent, red-headed Davidson, with 
his phenomenal verbal memory, dealt with philosophy as though 
it were a kind of mental prize-fight. Half the distinguished men of 
letters of that generation in America took their turn to talk in the 
little Concord schoolhouse. 

That generation has passed away, and only a few men remain 
who recall its palmy days, but in two places, at least, offshoots of 
the Concord school still flourish. So early as 1888, Thomas David- 
son started a school of philosophy on his own account in Farm- 
ington, and the following year moved it to Glen Moore in the 
Adirondacks. Here throughout July and August of each year 
many of the best available men gather and talk, and many 
forthcoming philosophical books are outlined and discussed here. 
In the past months Dr. William James spoke here on “ Radical 
Empiricism,” Dr. John Dewey, of Chicago University, gave a week 
to the “Logie of Experience,” Dr. Murray of Montreal gave a 
course on the “ Evolution of Philosophical Ideas among the Early 
Greeks,” Dr. Harris of Washington talked on Hegel, Dr. Felix 
Adler on “ Social Ethics,” and Dr. Senba on the “ Psychology of the 
Mystics.” The mornings are given to the formal courses, but ev- 
ery Wednesday evening is given to informal discussion of the sub- 
jects of the week. And all this takes place in one of the most won- 
derful of climates, eighteen hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
near one of the most extended views in the Adirondacks. 

But what different offshoots spring from the same parent tree! 
On the coast of Maine, inland four or five miles, and upon the tidal 
river Piscataqua, is another child of the Concord school—a daugh- 
ter this time, for the “eternal womanly” reigns supreme in the 
method and arrangement of Greenacre. Greenacre is a sort of 
conference of religions. Philosophy is not barred out, but it is not 
a main feature. Here Buddhist yogis in flowing robes, Persian 
prophets in gold-embroidered vestments, Jewish rabbis, and Cath- 
olie priests present and discuss their various faiths. 

Many men ‘are diffident upon mooted points in science and 
philosophy. It is only when the nature of God and the exact 
geography and the climatic effects of the hereafter are in ques- 
tion that the man in the street feels sure he knows all about 
it. Upon these themes he bravely waxes dogmatic, and contradic- 
tion, however vehement, is difficult to set upon a sure basis. We 
Western peoples, have much to learn from the philosophical temper 
and the open-minded, unaggressive spirit of the Eastern nations. 
Strange to say. an unlooked-for peace does reign over Greenacre. 
It would almost make one believe that ultimately the average man 
will come to see how many seeming contradictions may be contained 
in a large enough whole. 

One of the most picturesque features of the year in Greenacre 
is the Buddhist flower festival, given in August, under the full 
moon; the day of the year when, it is said, the spirits are nearest 
the earth. At this time prayers are most readily heard and an- 
swered. But the spirits are exacting. It is only to the pure in 


heart and body that they come. The day must be one of strict 
fast and of pure and kindly thoughts; of solitude and quiet, and 
one’s garb must be entirely of white. At night under an enormous 
pine-tree an altar is raised covered with white flowers and deco- 
rated with thirty-seven lighted candles. It was a strange sight this 
year to see the white-robed pilgrims, about one hundred in num- 
ber, each bearing a lighted candle, sitting motionless for an hour 
or more in a circle around the motionless yogis. Slowly the August 
full moon rose, at first making gaunt shadows from the giant pine 
waver over the ground, and then sending shafts of light under its 
boughs. Merely as a spectacular scene, it was unsurpassed. 

A slight protest these schools of philosophy and religion may 
seem against the colossally commercial spirit of the age, and yet, 
however faint-voiced the protest, it is still in the spirit of the Con- 
cord protest fifty years before. 


Aristocracies Wanted 


WHEN leaders speak it is worth while to listen. What they 
say, be it wise or foolish, helps us better to understand them and 
the situations in which they are an element. Two noted Eastern 
leaders happen just now to be in the West, and both have spoken. 
One of them is Mr. Samuel Parks, of New York and Sing Sing, 
the noted and influential captain of the Bridge ‘and Structural 
Iron Workers, and lately a factor of extreme importance in indus- 
trial concerns in this city. Mr. Parks has been to the national 
convention of Bridge and Structural Iron-workers in Kansas City, 
whence, having re-established his authority as a leader, he has 
sent back word that when he gets home he will order strikes 
against every one that opposes him. The other leader is Mrs. 
Fish, of New York and Newport, wife of Stuyvesant Fish, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad. She is a leader, or boss, 
of society, and as well known in her line as Parks is in his. She 
has been in St. Louis, and the newspapers report that while there 
she talked to a reporter, who has quoted her as saying that she 
would not care to be a President’s wife, nor to eat with negroes, 
because she did not believe in negro equality, nor, indeed, in equal- 
ity at all. She thought that there would always be classes in this 
eountry, and that we were coming more and more to have an 
aristocracy and.a common people. She approved of that. “I 
do not believe,” she said, “in being too democratic.” She denied 
that Newport was declining in prestige, but thought it paid too 
much attention to foreign lords. She considered that American 
girls were laying themselves open to the ridicule of the world 
by marrying European noblemen, and in a specified case, in which 
she said two million dollars had been paid as a consideration 
preliminary to the alliance of an American lady to a British duke, 
she thought the venture a piece of folly. 

Sam Parks is an impossible man. His leadership means inevita- 
ble smash for the organization he controls. He believes in an 
aristocracy of labor leaders who shall rule despotically over the 
common people, saying to this man, “ Work!” and to that man, 
“Starve!” and to a third, “ Pay me tribute!” His threats are 
interesting, but the seeds of defeat are in them. He has aspired 
too high. He has wanted, and has had, real power—vast power. 
But he cannot keep it. The common people will not submit. But 
Mrs. Fish is much more moderate. The sort of aristocracy she 
approves and would promote is not hostile to anybody's liberties, 
nor does it interfere with the peace or comfert of any wise per- 
son. It seems to be based not on greed, but on renunciation. It 
does not seek to coerce the common people, but simply to live 
separate from them, to eschew their pleasures and their acquaint- 
ance. And, incidentally, since in our land the common people are 
the fountain of political honor and the disbursers of fame, Mrs. 
Fish’s aristocracy must calculate to get along without political 
honors or tasks, and without higher distinctions than such as 
can be bought for money. 

But, after all, when you have bought all the houses and clothes 
and food and vehicles and pictures and yachts and such things 
that you want, there is terribly little that is worth while buying. 
That is where the American aristocrat of the sort Mrs. Fish con- 
templates is up a tree. He has no duties, and he cannot buy any 
that he likes. There are only two or three ways of making life 
tolerable. Religion makes it so. but religion implies both love 
and service. Work, and especially public service, makes it so. So, 
apparently, does acquisition, but it must be acquisition of some- 
thing you want, and our aristocracy as it appears at Newport has 
got everything it has imagination enough to want, and has had too 
much dinner. For that reason Mrs. Fish’s criticism of the dis- 
bursement of two millions to promote the union of an American 
girl with a high-grade peer seems ill founded. The alliance was 
well worth the money if it suited the lady, and will result in trans- 
planting her from an aristocracy which has no duties into one 
which has a few duties left. 

We don’t want Sam Parks’s kind of aristocracy. It is too real. 
Its heel is too heavy on our necks. But Mrs. Fish’s kind of aris- - 
tocracy has no terrors for any one but its own members. If 
they marry across the seas to get out of it, who can blame them! _ 
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ON HORSEBACK OVER A TWENTY-FOOT CLIFF 


The pictures are remarkabie snap shots of an Italian cavalry officer in regular practice. The training of an Italian cavalryman 
includes, besides these unusual feats, skill in steeplechasing and cross-country riding over rough country. In the western part 
of America our own cavalrymen have to perform similar feats, but it is not a regular part of the routine of their drill 
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The Opening of the Sublime Porte 


A Rhapsody in A(sia) Minor 
Drawn by Albert Levering 


1. 


Wilhelm. “ Yes, Eddy, dot's der sick man of Europe. He makes me sick, 
too; but we must humor him. Don'd ask me why; I know.” 
Eddy. I got an axe?”’ 


Wilhelm “Hand me up dem presenits—dot's de way to jolly him up 
No, dot barrel of powder.” 
Eddy. “* Please lemme use this axe?" 


4. 


Wilhelm. “ Aw, vot’s a few massacres anyway! We must keep him in 
a goot. humor, no? Gif me dose powder.” 
King Eddy. “I'd like to use my axe?" 


SUBLI 
Ponte. 


Wilhelm. “*‘ Pass up dem books_on modern military tactics vot I wrote 
myself. I pelief in education of de? Savage.”’ 
King Eddy. **Ah—er.... axe?” 


King Eddy. *‘ I wish I had used my axe f’ 


Uncle Sam. ** Well ?”"’ 
King Eddy. “* Oh, sir, could you use my axe?" 
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GALLERY VIEW OF THE PENSION OFFICE AT LUNCH-TIME 


The city of Washington has few popular-price restaurants. The United States government, recognizing thts 
fact, provides a lunch-room in the Pension Office for the use of the employees and others who cannot 
afford to pay much for their meals. Coffee, milk, and vegetables cost ‘five cents, while meat costs ten 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT IN CLYDE FITCH’S NEW PLAY 


Miss Elliott makes her début this season as a star in a new play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, “ Her Own Way.” She 
plays the part of ‘‘ Georgiana Curley,” a strong-minded American girl who is wooed by two lovers—a soldier and a 
Western millionaire. The soldier goes to the Philippines, not knowing that ‘‘ Georgiana” loves him. Meanwhile the 
__ millionaire dishonorably presses his suit, but without success. The soldier returns at the end, and the situation ts saved 
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GEORGIA 


The State Capitol, Atlanta 


EARLY DAYS THE STATE 


BY W. G. COOPER 


Secretary of the Greater Georgia Association 


EORGIA was settled in 1732 by General James Edward 
Oglethorpe, who was actuated by philanthropic mo- 
tives. He had been moved by the sufferings of people 
in prison for debt in England, and secured the pas- 
sage of an act of Parliament, allowing honest but un- 
fortunate debtors to emigrate to Georgia. 

This circumstance has given rise to a misapprehension concern- 
ing the antecedents of the population. Some misinformed writers 
have gone so far as to say that the colony was populated by jail- 
birds, indicating that Georgia was the Botany Bay of that time. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The number of debtors 
brought over by General Oglethorpe was comparatively: small, and 
their descendants are few and far between. 

The infant colony was reinforced by settlers from South Caro- 
lina, including some French Huguenots, and some New England 
Puritans, whose lineage is easily traceable in the family names of 
this day. It was further strengthened by the arrival of Salzburg- 
ers from Germany and Highlanders from Scotland. Settlers poured 
into Georgia after the Revolution from the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. Most of them were Scotch-Irishmen or Englishmen. The 
population of Georgia is almost entirely Anglo-Saxon, and ninety- 
nine per cent. native-born. 

The trustees who, with General Oglethorpe controlled the colony, 
intended to make it a highly moral community, and the importation 
of rum and slaves was forbidden so long as the founder remained 
in the colony. 

In 1736 John Wesley, who afterward became the founder of the 
Methodist Church, came over with his brother Charles for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel to the Indians and the settlers. 
In 1738 Rev. George Whitefield, one of the most noted preachers 
of his day, came to Georgia and remained several years. Dur- 
ing that time he founded the Bethesda Orphan House, which is 
still in existence near Savannah. 

General Oglethorpe had many difficulties to overcome. The in- 
fant colony was an outpost or buffer between the flourishing colony 
of South Carolina and the Spanish possession of Florida. He was 
sagacious enough to establish friendly relations with the Indians 
and they became his allies in the contest with the Spaniards. 

In 1752 the trustees of the colony surrendered their rights to 
the English crown, and the first royal Governor, John Reynolds, 
was appointed in 1754. : 

Georgia was one of the original thirteen colonies which united 
in the Declaration of Independence, and suffered severely during 
the war of the Revolution. Savannah and Augusta were cap- 
tured by the British, and their raiders overrarf the best portions 
of the State. The Georgians, however, joined the South Carolina 
colonists, and shared with them the victories of Kings Mountain 
and the Cowpens. 

An event which had a far-reaching influence on the industrial 
life of the State, and, indeed, on all the Southern States, was the 
invention of the cotton-gin by Eli Whitney in 1794. At that time 
the exportation of cotton from the United States was only 975 
bales. At the end of 104 years the crop of the South exceeded 
11,000,000 bales. 

Another event of far-reaching importance was the launching of 
the first trans-Atlantic steamship. Tt was owned in Savannah, and 
took the name of that city. Its first voyage was made in 1819. 

[t was not without a struggle that the secessionists carried the 
Georgia Convention in 1861, for many of the leading men were re- 
luctant to leave the Union. It is also true that a large majority 


of the white population were not slave-owners. It was really a 
question of State’s rights, rather than slavery, which cast the die 
in favor of secession. Once a decision had been reached, the whole 
population, almost without exception, rallied to the flag of the 
Confederacy. 

After the withdrawal of troops from: the South in 1876, indus- 


Hon. Foseph M. Terrell 


Governor of Georgia 


trial conditions rapidly improved, and by 1880 a new era of progress 
had begun. 

In 1881 enterprising citizens of Atlanta projected the Cotton 
Exposition, which was a rallying- point for the reviving indus- 
trial spirit. By 1888 Georgia had regained the point in taxable 
wealth from which she began to recede in 1861. Since that time 
the progress of the State has been rapid. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 


HE public schools of Georgia are provided for by the 

State fund, and in all the towns and cities are supple- 

mented by a local tax. The general fund of $1,538,000 

gives a five-months’ term in the rural districts. In 

many counties it is supplemented by contributions or 

tuition sufficient to extend the term to seven or eight 
months. In all the towns and cities and in four of the counties 
there are local school systems, supported by a local tax, which, 
added to the pro rata of the State fund, yields enough revenue to 
support public schools for nine or ten months. Naturally the 
schools with the local tax, longer term, and larger fund are better 
than those of short term which stop with the State fund and make 
no effort at local taxation. Steady progress in the direction of a 
local tax is being made all over the State. 

Of 8414 teachers in the State, 2225 have had normal training. 
lor ten years or more the State Normal School at Athens has been 
at work increasing the eiliciency of the teaching corps, and its ef- 
fect is apparent in the improved methods. This year the Uni- 
versity Summer School for Teachers at Athens had an attendance 
of five hundred. All over the State the teachers mect in institutes 
arranged for the convenience of several counties. 

The improvement in country school-houses is steady. During 
1902 the cost of new school-houses of the common school system 
was $60,401. In some counties remarkable results have been 
achieved by supplementing the State fund. In Hancock County 
the school commissioner, Mr. M. L. Duggan, has by determined 
effort secured enough money to extend the country schools to eight 
months. One of the extra months was put on by the General Edu- 
cation Board in recognition of the work done by the citizens. 

Mr. Duggan also secured enough moncy to establish a system of 
circulating libraries, which has been a blessing to the boys and girls 
of the country districts. The same thing has been done by the 
school commissioner of Newton County. In Washington County 
pupils living at remote distances from the schoolhouses are con- 
veyed to school. By this means schools have been consolidated and 
improved. Children are brought to the Sand Hill school in Car- 
roll County, and the mules used in the vehicle are utilized in the 
cultivation of a thirty-acre farm. The school rents the whole 
farm, including a dwelling, and the subrent of a part of the 
farm, together with the work of the mules on thirty acres, is 
sufficient to pay the hire and the keep of the animals, thus making 
the cost of the conveyance practically nothing. Several model 
schools, established in different parts of the State, furnish valuable 
object-lessons. Nature study and manual-training have been es- 
tablished in many of the counties, and are being introduced in 
others, 

There are some excellent schools conducted by private philan- 
thropy. One of the most notable is that of Miss Martha Berry in 
Floyd County, near Rome. Miss Berry began with three country 
boys as scholars. and a cabin in her yard as a schoolhouse, and 
has enlarged the work until it has become a rural industrial 
school of such importance as to have attracted the attention of 
educators in other States. She takes the raw country boys, most- 
ly from poor families, in many of which ignorance and poverty are 
the twin curse, and trains the urchins in industry, cleanliness, 
good manners, and good morals, as well as by study. Incident to 
the teaching they get valuable industrial training. 

The public school systems of the towns and cities, with nine or 
ten months’ terms, compare favorably with those of other States. 
In the city schools teachers attend normal classes every Saturday, 
and in many counties teachers from the outlying districts attend 
normal classes at the county-seat once a week. In addition to 
this, it is the rule for the teachers of the towns and cities to spend 
their vacations at the great universities or in great summer schools, 
in courses of study which improve the equipment for work. Teach- 


ing in Georgia is passing from the stepping-stone stage, and rap- 
idly becoming a profession, with specially equipped men and women 
filling the important places. A vigorous generation of competent 
and devoted young teachers is pushing its way to the front. 

Between the public schools and the colleges there is in most of 
the towns a high-school system. Private schools supplement these. 
Supplementing the work of the colleges and the State university 
are the technical schools of law, medicine, dentistry, business, ete. 
In Atlanta alone the technical schools and the institutions of 
higher education have an attendance of more than four thousand. 

The Wesleyan Female College at Macon is the oldest in the world. 
Georgia was a pioneer in the education of women, and the number 
of women’s colleges far exceed the number of male institutions for 
higher education. The Georgia Normal and Industrial College 
for Girls, at Milledgeville, is supported by the State. This insti- 
tution adds to a thorough academic course special training in 
drawing, music, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, household 
economy, and sanitation, cooking, sewing, gardening, and flori- 
culture. A dozen or more women’s colleges, some of them con- 
ducted under the auspices of religious denominations and others 
by private enterprise, are largely attended. In addition to the 
colleges already mentioned, there are a number of religious insti- 
tutions for boys, several supported by the Catholie Church, Epis- 
copal Church, and other denominations. Atlanta has recently 
raised $250,000 to secure a Presbyterian university, the total en- 
dowment of which will be $1,000,000. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


BY CHANCELLOR WALTER B. HILL 


IGHER edueation in this State began with the charter 
of the University of Georgia, in 1785. This is the 
oldest State university in the Union. Its charter is 
remarkable in that it co-ordinates primary and see- 
ondary edueation with the university in a scheme 
of elucation by the State. The author of the charter 
was Abraham Baldwin, a graduate of Yale, who came South with 
Eli Whitney, another graduate of Yale and the inventor of the 
cotton-gin. In 1836 Wesleyan Female College was incorporated 
at Macon. Mercer University (Baptist) was founded in 1833, 
Emory College in 1838. 

The phrase, “ University of Georgia” is used in two senses. In 
the narrower sense it refers to the parent institution at Athens, 
consisting of (1) Franklin College, the College of Liberal Arts, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; (2) The State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, on the Morrill foundation, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science: (3) Law School; 
(4) Graduate School. In the wider sense, the phrase includes the 
following institutions, which by law are “parts” of the uni- 
versity: North Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 
Dahlonega; Medical College, at Augusta; Technological School, at 
Atlanta; Normal and Industrial College.-for women, at Milledge- 
ville; State Normal School, for men and women, at Athens; In- 
dustrial College for Negroes, at Savannah. The total attendance 
in these institutions is 2527. Each of these institutions is managed 
for the most part by local boards or commissions, but the title 
and ultimate control of all of them is vested in the single board 
of trustees of the university. This constitutes the unique feature 
in the educational system of the State, and differentiates the or- 
ganization from all other States in the Union. 

The institution at Athens has 359 students. Tuition is free to 
residents of Georgia. A small tuition of $50 is charged to non- 
residents. The dormitories are free, and board is furnished in Den- 
mark Dining-Hall on the co-operative plan at $8 per month. The 
sum of $125 to $150 cover all the necessary expenses of students. 


Children learning Gardening, Primary Industrial School, Columbus 
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Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 


SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 
AT ATLANTA 


BY PRESIDENT LYMAN HALL 


HE State of Georgia has been the pioneer among South- 

ern States in providing technical education for her sons. 

As early as in 1888 the doors of the Georgia School of 

Technology were thrown open to young men who de- 

sired to become experts in shop-work, and to take de- 

grees in mechanical engineering. The State gave an 
annual maintenance fund of $22,500, which enabled young men 
to enter the school at a nominal cost. The State has in- 
creased its annual appropriation to $45,000, and the authorities 
have been able to offer degrees in electrical engineering, civil en- 
gineering, textile engineering, engineering chemistry, and mechani- 
cal engineering. 

The enrolment has steadily increased from about 150 students 
to 483, the present number. The standard of the school has steadi- 
ly advanced, and the education now offered is on a par with that 
given by the largest technical schools in the country. The Georgia 
School of Technology is purely technical, there being no purely 
literary course offered; students who attend understand that they 
have undertaken a life-work, and those of them who are in earnest 
invariably adopt the profession for which the school has prepared 
them. They have taken positions as managers, foremen, super- 
intendents, engineers, manufacturers, and proprietors in almost 
every State in the South, and in many States in the North. Over 
90 per cent. of the graduates pursue the work on technical lines. 


University Hall, Mercer University, Macon 


It would be impossible to enumerate, in a limited article, the 
splendid equipment which has been prepared for all of the de- 
partments named. ‘The most striking, however, in the institution 
is, possibly, its department of textiles. This was established in 
1898, and gives a splendid course of four years in the various 
branches of manufacture of cotton goods. 

The school has been a great influence in the State in convincing 
the people that technical education secures for a young man a re- 
sponsible position, almost on the day of his graduation, and there 
is no institution supperted by the State which has warmer advo- 
cates in a State legislature. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. KILPATRICK 


ERCER UNIVERSITY is an educational institution 
for men, situated in Macon, Georgia. It is the out- 
growth of Mercer Institute, a manual-labor school, 
founded in 1833 by the Georgia Baptist Convention 
at Penfield. Georgia. The school received its name 
from Jesse Mercer, the leading man of his denomina- 

tion in the State at that time. In 1838 the institution was raised 
to collegiate rank, and received the name of Mercer University, 
with Rev. B. M. Sanders as its first president and Rev. Jesse 
Mercer the first president of the board of trustees. In the retired 
village of Penfield it grew steadily in influence and material re- 
sources until the civil war. After the civil war the changed con- 
dition of affairs demanded the removal of the college to a more ac- 
cessible site, and it was accordingly brought in 1871 to Macon, the 
fourth city of Georgia in size and almost the exact geographical 
centre of the State. Since then the growth of the institution has 
been steady and assured. In 1875 was added a school of law 
which has come to be the largest in the State and one of the 
strongest in the South. Under Judge Emory Speer, of the United 
States Circuit Court, as dean, it has attained a national reputa- 
tion, drawing students from all parts of the United States. In 
the present year a Department of Pharmacy has been added under 
Professor J. E. Sellers, as dean, which promises to satisfy the local 
desire for a strong and dignified technical school in this branch. 


EMORY COLLEGE 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES R. DICKEY 


MORY COLLEGE (named in honor of the Methodist 

Bishop John Emory, of Maryland) was chartered in 

1836 Ue thatees appointed by the Georgia Conference of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. A site was chosen 

near Covington, and the prospective village was named 

Oxford, inasmuch as John Wesley was long connected 
with Oxford University, England. In 1838 the college was opened 
fcr the reception of students, under the presidency of Dr. I. A. 
Few. He was succeeded by Dr. A. B. Longstreet. Bishops Pierce, 
Haygood, and Candler served as presidents before called to the 
office of bishop. The first class was graduated in 1841. 

More than thirteen hundred young men have received diplomas 
from Emory College and gone forth to serve in Church and state. 
Besides numerous connectional officers, Emory has furnished to 
the Methodist Church Bishops Key, Haygood, and Candler. Nu- 
merous lawyers are on the alumni list. Justice W. A. Keener, of 
the New York Supreme Bench, is an Emory graduate. In addi- 
tion to many of the professors of her own chairs, Emory has sent 
forth workers in other colleges. This list includes twenty-seven 
college presidents. This year one hundred and thirty-three of 
her men are at work in the public schools of Georgia. 

On the campus there are an administration building (Seney 
Hall), Language Hall, Science Hall, library (Candler Hall). 
chapel, gymnasium, two literary society halls, and a new $30,000 
science building (Pierce Science Hall) just erected. 
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EVENTS 


MIDDLE GEORGIA 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


UTNAM COUNTY has the singular good fortune to be the 
geographical centre of a section that has been made 
famous by more than one writer. There was Major 
Jones to begin. with—he is supposed to have been a 
Morgan County man; there was Simon Suggs, whose 
original was a Jasper County farmer; and there are 
the eharacters made famous by Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston 
of happy memory+—all of whom belonged either to Hancock County 
or to Putnam. 

In fine, the most characteristic literature that has been produced 
in the South since the war belongs to one or the other of the 
seven counties of which Putnam is the geographical centre. Those 
who are interested in this literature will be inclined to believe— 
if they have a superficial turn of mind—that the characters with 
which it deals are merely provincial, and that the humor, which 
is their distinguishing characteristic, depends for its effect partly 
on ignorance and partly on account of the narrowness of their 
surroundings. 

But those who care to read between the lines will perceive that 
behind this play of humor, and beyond this apparent provinciality, 
there is a philosophy based on deeper knowledge than can be found 
among men of the average sort. In short, the type of men who 
have been selected to stand for the Mildle Georgian in literature 
are not mere primitive provincials, but fun-loving philosophers, 
who are able to apply the doctrine of cheerfulness to the hard 
problems that sometimes confront the sons of men when they are 
least expecting them. 

Now, in Middle Georgia, and therefore in Putnam, this philo- 
sophical humor is a chronic epidemic. One generation after an- 
other is seized by the contagion, and it is joyously transmitted 
down the line. Without especially intending to do so, Colonel 
Johnston’s characters speak for Putnam as well as Hancock, for 
Eatonton as well as Powelton; for the humorous philosopher who 
presides in one county of the seven is common to all. It was a 
very happy thing for Putnam that it had its humor to fall back 
on in the dark days of reconstruction, for it sustained the people 
through many hard trials, and prevented some of those dark 
tragedies that accompanied and marked that period in other sec- 
tions. 

Four years from now Putnam will be in a position to celebrate 
her centennial, should her people have a mind to do so. This 
would be something out of the ordinary, for, so far as this writer 
knows, no county has ever undertaken to celebrate its hundredth 
year. But for that very reason it is likely that Putnam will. It 
is so easy in that climate to organize a barbecue that I venture 
to say that some such function will mark the county’s hundredth 
birthday. The boundary lines of Putnam were fixed in 1807, and 
it is to be supposed that even before that time there was a small 
settlement—a house or two, at the very least—marking the site 
that would presently become the town of Eatonton. 

What may be termed the microbe of progress has existed in the 
town and county from the first. There was not much reason why 
it should make itself manifest in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, for the commercial spirit, as we know it to-day, 
had not even begun to show itself; and yet the people of Putnam 
had a cotton-mill in successful operation in the late thirties. It 
was profitable, in spite of the fact that its product had to be 
hauled to the distant market of Augusta by wagon. . This mill was 
capitalized at $70,000, and was owned by the planters of Putnam. 


As far back as 1853 it employed thirty-six looms and 1836 spindles. 
it produced 100 hanks or bundles of yarn, 1000 vards of osnaburgs, 
100 yards of bagging, and a quantity of rope each working day of 
the year. It employed ninety-seven operatives, whose wages were 
from $18 to $20 a month, and there was a free school for the 
children of the operatives. 

The lands of Putnam are rolling, the original growth being oak, 
hickory, chestnut, and pine. The soil has a foundation of clay, 


- and the land answers promptly and profitably to intelligent tillage. 


[t was thought, fifty years ago, that the best lands were worn out 
by the cultivation of cotton, but the Bermuda hills and bottoms 
continue to produce large crops of everything that can be grown 
in the temperate zone. Bermuda grass came into the county as a 
blessing in disguise. For years the farmers fought it, but since 
they have learned how to co-operate with it, there has been a great 
improvement in their profits. 

Among the interests that have prospered as the result of the in- 
vasion of Bermuda are stock-raising and dairying. This last has 
become quite a, feature in the county, and the butter produced finds 
a ready market; indeed, some of the special brands of Putnam’s 
butter is much sought after by those who are fastidious. 

The average yield of cotton is 15,000 bales annually, and, as a 
rule, the farmers produce their home supplies. One reason why the 
farming interests of Putnam have been developed with such un- 
usual intelligence is the fact that the young men go from the 
farm to college, and when they have received their degrees, they 
return to take charge of the agriculture, and instead of going into 
the professions return to the farms with minds broadened and 
with ideas that enable them to apply special economy to agri- 
culture. As a result, all their methods are modern. . 

One of the results is to be seen in the interest they take in good 
roads. During the last fifteen years the roads of the county have 
been practically remade, and they are kept in repair by means of 
the latest improved machinery. No county in any part of the 
country has better roads. Another result is to be found in the sys- 
tem of public schools. While many sections of the South are suf- 
fering from, and complaining of, the lack of school facilities, Put- 
nam has a system in which there is tuition nine months in the 
year, absolutely free. 

Putnam has never been troubled with what is known as the negro 
problem, and the relations between the races in that county would 
constitute, if properly set forth and explained, an object-lesson of 
considerable interest to the rest of the country. The negroes are 
for the most part thrifty and industrious. The great majority of 
them are the descendants of those who came to the county as 
slaves, and they are well disposed. For instance, there has never 
been in Putnam a case of the crime that seems to call for the ille- 
gal administration of justice, and there has never been a lynching. 

Eatonton, the county site, now has three cotton-mills with about 
9000 spindles, an oil-mill, and other industries, which shows that 
she is keeping step with the most progressive communities in the 
country. In addition, the little city is lighted with electricity, and 
has a complete system of water-works. 

I imagine that Putnam would be an ideal place of residence for 
those farmers in the West and Northwest who now have to wage 
a continual war with the elements—with the fierce heat in sum- 
mer and the fiercer cold in winter. The summer temperature is 
about 85 degrees, and the mercury rarely goes below the freezing- 
point, and there is an abundance of pure free-stone water. 


Threshing Wheat near Eatonton, the Boyhood Home of Foel Chandler Harris 
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INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


BY W. G. COOPER 


Secretary of the Greater Georgia Association 


HE population of Georgia is an English-speaking people, 
ninety-nine per cent. of whom were born in America. 
Their institutions are those of English-speaking people, 
democratic and conservative. The genial climate, 
which admits of open-air life every month in the year, 
has its effect upon the 
habits and customs of the people. 


istic feature. Southern cities, particularly those of Georgia, have 
been slow to adopt this idea. As a rule. cities and towns own their 
water-works, but few of them own electric-light plants, and none 
of them street-railways or gas-plants. The facilities are excellent, 
but furnished by private enterprise. The system of taxation on 

corporations is liberal, and even 

in the city assessments, manu- 


They are open and hospitable in 
their disposition, vigorous, active, 
and restless of artificial restraint. 
Out-door sports are popular, and 
outside of the cities boys grow up 
accustomed to hunting, fishing, 
and swimming. It is a fact wor- 
thy of note that Georgia furnished 
to the Spanish war a larger pro- 
portion of soldiers, according to 
population, than any other State 
in the Union. Her vigorous young 
men make hardy soldiers, and 
stand campaign life well. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that 
the Georgia Rifle Team has fre- 
quently won the contest for marks- 
manship at Sea Girt. 

It is a fact generally known 
that the Southerners are religious 
people, more conservative with re- 
spect to changes of creed than 
those in other parts of the country. 
The inhabitants of Georgia are 
chureh - going people, and their 
cities and towns are orderly. Sab- 
bath observance is genefal, and 
the State law prohibits the run- 
ning of trains on that day. Sun- 
day baseball and Sunday theatres 
are prohibited. Even barber shops 
are not allowed to open on the 
Sabbath. In a large majority of 
the counties there is practical pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating 


facturing plants are assessed at a 
low figure, with the approval of 
the public. 

Atlanta is composed of people 
from every county in Georgia, 
who constitute two-thirds of its 
population, and people from the 
adjoining States, who constitute 
nearly all of the other third. In 
a total population of 100,000, 
3500 constitute the contribution 
of the Northern and Western 
States to the population of At- 
lanta. Among the 3500 are many 
good citizens who have _ been 
thoroughly acclimated, and are as 
much Georgians as if they had 
been born in the State. 

In this article appears a _ pict- 
ure of the Queen’s float in the 
Floral Festival at Columbus, an 
open-air pageant characteristic of 
the region. It is a_ beautiful 
truth that people reared in the 
presence of nature have in a high 
degree the esthetic sense. Even 
the little negro, trudging by the 
wayside with a dinner bucket, is 
seen to carry a bunch of wild 
flowers. The love of nature is a 
strong characteristic of people 
raised in the open air. 

In the cities of Georgia the dem- 
ocratic spirit is strong, and the 
principles of brotherhood and 
good-fellowship among the masses 


liquors, either by a prohibition law 
established by a vote of the people 
or by special enactments against 
the traffic. Something more than 
100 counties of 137 are in this 
category. Liquor is sold in the principal cities, usually under high 
license and strict regulations. In Atlanta the saloons close at ten 
o'clock and open at six. 

In all municipal government there is more or less of the social- 


The ** Queen’s Float” in a Floral Parade at Columbus 


prevail. There is comparatively 
little of class distinction, and the 
rich and cultured mingle in public 
assemblies, in the churches, in the 
schools, and in political gatherings with the brawny sons of toil. 
frequently calling each other by their first names in easy and 
friendly familiarity. The fraternal spirit natural to the people has 
been highly developed through social and fraternal organizations. 


FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


HE State of Georgia was the first government to own a 

railroad, and in the early part of the last century 

was one of the first to encourage railroad building by 

liberal charters. The civil war made it necessary to 

reconstruct a large portion of the railroad system of 

the State, and railroad building was very rapid be- 
tween 1865 and 1890. Then came a reaction in 1894, and three- 
fourths of the railroad mileage of the State was in receivers’ 
hands. This was followed by a reorganization, which resulted 
in placing the railroads on a sound financial basis. To-day scarce- 
lv one per cent. of mileage is in the receivers’ hands, and almost 
all the companies are prosperous. 

In 1895 the main-line mileage in Georgia was 5240.52; in 1902 
it was 6035.32, an increase of 794.80 miles. The gross earnings 
during the same period grew from $16,930,146 96 to $24,952,- 
768 87, an increase of $8,022,621 91. The operating expenses, 
which were $12,397,730 60 in 1895, grew to $17,638,014 23 in 
1902, an increase of $5,240,283 63, which was $2,782,338 28 less 
increase in expenses than the increase in gross receipts. The net 
earnings increased -from $4.532.416 36 in 1895 to $7,314,754 64 in 
1902. 

In 1895 the percentage of gross receipts expended in operation 
was 73.20 per cent.; in 1902 it was 70.68 per cent., or a decrease 
of 2.52 per cent., in spite of the greatly increased cost of mate- 
rials and the higher wage of labor. 

In addition to this, it must be remembered that many of the 
principal railroads have been practically rebuilt. Time was when 
the poor physical condition of railroads in the South was pro- 
verbial, in respect both of track and equipment. To-day they will 
compare favorably in all respects with the best lines in the country. 
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No finer track or better rolling-stock can be found in the Uni- 
ted States than that of the Georgia trunk lines, and each year 
shows improvement, keeping pace with the progress in rail- 
roading. 

A significant feature of the present situation is the better un- 
derstanding and better feeling between the public and the rail- 
roads. The railroad millennium has not dawned, nor will it dawn, 
so long as there are two sides to the transaction and a dollar 
between them, but, fortunately for both, old antagonisms, preju- 
dices, and animosities have to a large extent died out, and there 
now exists between the public and the railroads a better feeling 
than ever before. This was brought about by the realization on 
the part of each that the other had rights which should be re- 
spected, and that to a great extent their interests were identical. 

The progress of railroad consolidation in Georgia during the 
past ten years has been rapid, and most of the mileage is now 
owned by a few great companies with large facilities and broad 
policies. They have been important factors in developing the ma- 
terial resources of the State. and this fact has much to do with 
the better feeling of the public toward the roads. 

Although the railroad mileage of Georgia is large in proportion 
to the population and area. the number of new railroad lines un- 
der construction and old lines being extended is greater than at 
any time during the past twenty years, and the prospect is for 
continued extension of transportation facilities and increased pros- 
perity to the companies engaged in the business. The density 


of traffic is rapidly increasing with the growth of population, | 


trade, and industry. 
Georgia was the first American State to establish a railroad 
commission, and its work in fixing local rates and arranging 
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classifications has been used as a precedent in other parts of the 
country. 

Water transportation is one of the most important factors in 
the system of Georgia. Savannah and Brunswick have two of the 
finest harbors on the Atlantic coast, and regular lines of steam- 
ers ply between them and Eastern cities. The Ocean Steamship 
Company, controlled by the Central of Georgia Railway system, 
has a superb line of steamers plying between Savannah, New York, 
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and Boston. The Mallory line runs between New York and 
Brunswick. Both cities have a large traffic carried om by tramp 
steamers and sailing craft. i 

The Savannah, Ocmulgee, Chattahoochee, Coosa, and “seyeral 
smaller rivers have steamship lines which have some effect “in 
modifying railway rates. The water rates from the East vid 
Savannah and Brunswick materially reduce the rates of freight 
throughout a considerable portion of the State. 
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Steamboat Landing at Bainbridge, Georgia 


HORTICULTURE AND PHYSICAL OUTLINE 


FRUIT-GROWING INDUSTRY 


BY W. M. SCOTT 


N 1867 the Georgia State Horticultural Society was organized 
for “The promotion and encouragement of the science of 
horticulture in all its braiches by the most feasible means.” 
Under the leadership of Hon. P. J. Berckmans, its one and only 
president, this society has been the chief factor in the develop- 
ment of Georgia horticulture. It has been active in the col- 
lection and dissemination of knowledge concerning the most ap- 
proved horticultural methods and in the protection of this indus- 
try from adverse influences. Mainly through its efforts it may be 
said that to-day Georgia leads in the horticulture of the South. 

Commercial peach-growing in Georgia dates back to the early 
seventies, when such men as P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, and 8. 
li. Rumph, of Marshallville, began to make express shipments to 
the New York market. Mr. S. H. Rumph is considered the pioneer, 
and his origination of the famous Elberta peach from a seed plant- 
ed in the fall of 1870 marked an epoch in the history of the peach 
industry the world over. His success enticed others to venture, and 
in 1880 peach orchards became quite extensive around Marshall- 
ville and Fort Valley, which soon became known as the peach belt 
of Georgia. From this nucleus the industry has rapidly grown 
until there are now commercial peach orchards in more than half 
the counties of the State. 

In 1898 there were at least 6,000,000 peach-trees in commercial 
orchards, and the increase since is unparalleled, as shown by 
the number of trees planted each season as follows: 1898-99, about 
1,000,000; 1899-1900, about 1.500,000; 1900-01, about 2,000,000; 
1901-02, about 2,500,000; 1902-03, about 3,000,000; making a total 
of about 9,000,000 young trees planted since 1898. A small pro- 
portion of these new plantings is necessary to replace old, exhausted 
orchards, and the figures given do not, therefore, represent an 
actual increase of 9,000,000 trees; but it seems safe to say that 
when these young orchards reach bearing age, three years hence, 
fruit will be harvested from at least 13,000,000 peach-trees. 


Under favorable conditions a well-kept orchard will produce an. 


average of one bushel of fruit to each tree, from which we might 
conclude that the production for the State would be 13,000,000 
bushels, or about 26,000 cars; but such a yield cannot be expected, 
cwing t6 poor management of many orchards and adverse local 
conditions. An average production of one-half bushel to each 
tree, making 6,500,000 bushels for the State in one season, would 
be a fair estimate. This would represent about $6,500,000 placed 
in circulation during midsummer. 

The climate and soil of Georgia are such as to admit of a great 
diversity of crops, and although the peach holds the first place 
among the horticultural products of the State, many other classes 
of fruit are extensively grown. ‘The coast belt and the section 
bordering Florida produce several subtropical fruits. while in the 


mountain region many of the best Northern varieties of apples are 
successfully grown. Pears, plums, grapes, and strawberries suc- 
ceed well throughout the State, and hundreds of cars of these 
fruits are annually placed on the market. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that these and several other kinds of fruit can be 
profitably grown here, and there is a tendency toward their more 
rapid development. 

During the past decade the State established a Board of Ento- 
mology as a part of the Department of Agriculture, and the 
work of the State entomologist has added immensely to the value 
of the orchard interests through the extermination of insect pests. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


EORGIA is the largest State east of the Mississippi 

River. The census credits it with 58,980 square miles, 

and the State survey gives it a slightly larger num- 

ber. The land surface falls into three natural di- 

visions—the Appalachian Highlands, the Piedmont 

Plateau, and the Coastal Plain. The Appalachian 

Highlands are in the north, where the Blue Ridge, in breaking up, 

makes an American Switzerland. In Towns County, near the 

North Carolina line, there are several mountains which reach a 
height of about 5000 feet. 

The Piedmont Plateau is a granite region which extends across 
the State from the foot of the mountains southward to an irregu- 
lar line from the Savannah River at Augusta to the Chattahoochee 
a Columbus, passing through Milledgeville and Macon. Below the 
plateau is the coastal plain extending to the Atlantic coast and to 
Florida, and covered largely with forests of long-leaf pine, which 
are carpeted with wire-grass. This grass, which furnishes winter 
pasturage for sheep and cattle, gives rise to the designation of that 
section of the State as the “ Wire-grass Region.” This is one of 
the most productive parts of Georgia. A great variety of soil and 
climate results in a corresponding variety of products. Georgia 
produces almost anything that will grow in the United States, 
except the tropical fruits of southern Florida. 

Investigation shows the State to be divided into three distinct 
climatic zones, due to its varied topography and proximity to the 
sea. Elevations varying from almost sea-level in the extreme south 
to several thousand feet in the extreme northern counties give a 
variation in temperature usually covering at least ten degrees of 
iatitude. The annual mean temperature for the State is 63.5 de- 
grees. The lowest annual mean, 55.5 degrees, is in Rabun County, at 
an elevation of 2020 feet. The highest annual mean, 67.5 degrees, 
occurs at Savannah, very near sea-level. The warmest month is 
July, average temperature 80 degrees, and the coldest, January, 
with 45 degrees. The summers are not hot, but pleasant, the tem- 
perature rarely rising to 100 degrees. The winters are short and 
comparatively mild, temperature seldom falling below zero, 
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Eleciric-power Dam on the Chestatee River, near Gainesville 


WATER-POWER 


BY B.M. HALL 
State Hydrographer 


HE topography of the State of Georgia is such that 
nearly all of its streams rise within its borders and flow 
outward in different directions. There is one point in 
the northeastern part of the State where there are three 
springs within a stone’s-throw of each other sending 
out their waters, one to Savannah, another to Apalachi- 

cola, and the third to New Orleans; while within a short distance 
of this point are the heads of two other basins, one draining to 
Mobile and the other into the Atlantic through the Altamaha River. 
The State owns both of its border rivers, as its lines are on the 
east bank of the Savannah for its entire length, and on the west 
bank of the Chattahoochee from West Point southward, thus includ- 
ing within its borders the great water-powers on these streams. The 
most important water-power streams in the State are the Savannah, 
Broad, Oconee, Ocmulgee, Flint, Chattahoochee, Etowah, Coosawat- 
tee, and Ocoee rivers and their tributaries. These streams rise 
at elevations of 900 to 2000 feet above sea-level, and flow along 
the high Piedmont plateau in a success‘on of cascades until they 
come to the fall lines where they take their last great leap from 
granitic bedrock to navigable water in the younger geological 
formation. The Southern fall line passes through Augusta, Mill- 
edgeville, Macon, and Columbus, and the country south of it has 
no large water-powers on the rivers, although there are many 
smaller ones of considerable importance on the tributaries. The 
Western fall line, from granitie rocks to limestone, is at Carters- 
ville on the Etowah and at Carters in Murray County on the 
Coosawattee. The latter point is at the head of navigation, but 
the hard blue limestone torming the bed of the Etowah below 
Cartersville makes many good shoals between that point and Rome. 
The streams north of the Blue Ridge Mountains, tributary to the 


Constructing a Power Dam at Buil Sluice Shoals, Atlanta 
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Ocoee, Nottely, and Hiwassee rivers, are all mountain streams with 
a steep slope and good water-supply. It will be seen from the 
above that the important power streams are in a crystalline forma- 
tion, having no pervious geological strata that would cause seepage 
or watershed leakage. The rainfall at Atlanta represents a fair 
average for the State. Here the average for a record of thirty- 
two years is 51 inches annually, distributed as follows: Spring, 
13.76; summer, 13.34; autumn, 9.02; and winter, 14.87. This re- 
markably equal distribution gives a large and constant flow to the 
streams, and makes them reliable for water-power. 

The streams are never frozen over, and no mill wheel is ever 
troubled by anchor ice. In October, 1895, the Hydrographie Di- 
vision of the United States Geological Survey began systematic 
measurements of the Georgia rivers, and have kept them up from 
that time to the present. The published records show the amount 
of water flowing in these streams every day in the year during 
a period of nearly eight years, which period fortunately covers the 
years 1896 and 1897, when the streams were at a minimum stage 
that is estimated to be the lowest since 1845. 


MINERALS 


BY WV. S. YEATES 
State Geologist 


, ‘TE mineral resources of Georgia are rich and varied, 

id for nearly a century there has been activity in gold 

1 iron mines. 

. © Dahlonega mint is evidence of the important part 
which Georgia mines played in the production of gold 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. This 

State led in the production of the precious metal until the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries in 1849, when the excitement carried away 
many of the Georgia miners. Within 
recent years new importance has been 
attached to the gold deposits of this 
State, and large investments of capital 
have been made in them. A modern 
plant which contains a 120-stamp mill 
was recently erected, and much capital 
has been expended in developing wa- 
ter-power, which is used in hydraulic 
mining. 

With the exception of a few isolated 
areas, the gold deposits of Georgia ex- 
tend across the State from northeast to 
southwest, in belts from one to five 
miles wide. The principal of these is 
the Dahlonega belt, which attains its 


greatest width in Lumpkin County 
around Dahlonega. The Dahlonega 
belt enters the State from North Caro- 
lina, and passes through Rabun, 
White, Lumpkin, Dawson, Forsyth, 
Cherokee, Bartow, Cobb, Paulding, 


. Polk, and Harolson counties, and ex- 
tends into Alabama. Lumpkin, White, 
and Cherokee counties are the most 
prominent, because of the large num- 
ber of deposits in these counties, which 
have been worked with greater or less 
success. 

The deepest gold mine in the State 
is the old Franklin, discovered long 
before the civil war, and owned and 
successfully worked for the past ten 
vears by the Creighton Mining and 
Muling Company of Pittsburg, Penn- 
svivania. This mine is something over 
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800 feet deep. The ore from it is of a highly 
sulphide nature, consisting of auriferous pyrite 
in quartz. In the early history of the mine much 
free gold was recovered from it; but, on deep 
mining, it became necessary to put in an extrac- 
tion plant which would recover the gold from the 
sulphides. Since the Creighton Company has op- 
erated it, this mine has been the largest gold- 
producer in Georgia. 

Among the gold mines in the vicinity of Dah- 
lonega the most noted for past production are the 
Barlow, the Hand, the Findley, the Lockhart, the 
Singleton, the Ivey, the Battle Branch, the Cal- 
houn, and the Whim Hill. 

The Dahlonega Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $5,000,000, has one 
of the most extensive, up-to-date gold mining and 
milling plants in America. Aijir-drills are used, 
and ore is conveyed in steel trolley-cars. The 
120-stamp mill is supplied with frue vanners for 
concefitrating the sulphides. Cars on an elevated 
railway transfer the sulphides from the mill to 
the 50-ton chlorination plant. 

The Crown Mountain Gold Mining & Milling 
Company organized three years ago, with a cap- 
ital stock of $2,900,000, and purchased mining 
property on Findley Ridge near Dahlonega. With 
a powerful pump on Chestatee River, two or three 
miles distant, water is forced to the top of Crown 
Mountain, and from a reservoir at that point 
hydraulic mining is extensively done in the ad- 
jacent mines. A first-class 60-stamp mill and 
four Huntington mills have been erected. 

In the lower part of the Dahlonega belt, near 
the Alabama line, the Royal Gold Mine, in Haral- 
son County, has had an enviable reputation as a gold producer for 
several years. It is supplied with a good modern mining and mill- 
ing plant, the chlorination process being used for saving the 
sulphide values. At Villa Rica, in Carroll County, a number of 
good mines have been worked occasionally with large production. 

Mining along Duke’s Creek, White County, has been carried on 
almost continuously since 1829, and at times with great success. 
That county has yielded a great many gold nuggets, ranging from 
‘ten pennyweights to over 500. The largest of these, weighing 504 
pennyweights and four grains, was found on the property owned by 
John Martin of Nacoochee. 

For several years mining has not been extensively prosecuted in 
White County, most of it being done by tributers and others mining 
in 4 small way. The Reynolds Mine, the Hamby Mountain placer, 
owned by Mr. Martin; the Loud Mine, owned by Mr. R. K. Reaves, 
of Athens, Georgia; and the Glen Mine, owned by A. W. Farlinger, 
of Atlanta, are the most important. 

The Loud Mine, in its production of gold nuggets, is one of the 
most noted in the State, and active operations in the placer have 
been going on uninterruptedly for several years. Recently, it is 
said, a rich vein has been opened there. 

In MeDuffy and Lincoln Counties, are a number of the best known 
mines. Of these the old Columbia is said to have produced as much 
as two million dollars, having been operated extensively before the 
war and since. It is now in the hands of an enterprising Atlanta 
company who have for three years been doing systematic develop- 
ment work. With the possible exception of the Franklin, no gold 
mine in Georgia is in a better condition of development. A large 
modern mining plant and mill are in course of erection, which, 
when completed, will put this mine in excellent shape for produc- 
tion. Within a mile of this property is the Smith or Parks Mine, 
which has become noted in the past few years, on account of suc- 
cessful operation by its owner, Mrs, J. Belknap Smith. 

The iron ore deposits of Georgia consist, with rare exception, of 
the three mineral species, magnetite, limonite, and hematite. The 
first named has been found in Lumpkin, Rabun, Fulton, and some 
other counties; but as yet it is problematical whether or not it is 
in such quantities as would pay for mining. 

Limonite, er brown iron ore, occurs in large quantities in Polk, 
Bartow, Floyd, Chegokee, Gilmer, and other counties, and is suc- 
cessfully mined. It is used in all the Georgia furnaces, and makes 


The largest Gold Mill in the Southern States 


excellent iron for car-wheels. Most of the Alabama furnaces mak- 
ing car-wheel iron use Georgia brown ore. This ore occurs as 
gravel, ranging from one-fourth of an inch, and even smaller, to 
four or five inches in diameter, and as nodules from five inches to 
two feet or more in diameter. Occasionally the brown ore occurs 
in veins. 

Hematite occurs extensively in Dade, Walker, and Chattooga 
counties as fossiliferous iron ore. closely associated with limestone. 
It is used at Rome and Rising Fawn furnaces. 

Beginning in Fannin County, the marble outcrops in belts for 
about sixty miles, running through Gilmer and Pickens into Chero- 
kee. All the commercial marble of Georgia has so far been taken 
from Pickens County. ‘Two companies have been continuously 
operating there twelve years. At Marble Hill, the Southern Marble 
Company has opened five or six quarries of white marble, and large 
quantities have been shipped and used in nearly all parts of the 
United States. From these quarries, came the marble used in the 
erection of the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington city, the Rhode 
Island State Capitol, the large office building of the State Life 
Assurance Company at Worcester, Massachusetts, the new Stock 
Exchange Building in New York city, the State Savings - Bank 
Building at Detroit, Michigan, the government buildings at Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville, the Carnegie Library in Atlanta, and a 
number of other smaller buildings. This company has at the foot 
of Marble Hill a large mill well equipped for the eutting and 
dressing of marble for building purposes. 

The Georgia Marble Company operates a number of quarries, 
one in the white marble of Marble Hill, and another in the pink 
and the black-and-white mottled marbles three miles distant. This 
company has a $1,500,000 plant for the cutting and dressing of 
marbles for building and monumental purposes. Georgia marblea 
are renowned for durability and low absorption. 

From the quarry of the Atlanta Marble Company, in the valley 
south of Marble Hill, was taken the white marble of which the’ 
Minnesota State Capito! was built. 

Besides these, there is in the extreme northwestern part of the 
State, in Whitfield County, a large deposit of brown and gray 
marbles, approximating closely those of East Tennessee, of which 
they are an extension. Strange to say, practically no development 
of these deposits of superior stone has ever been undertaken, 
though the quantity is large and the quality and beauty superior. 


A Marble Quarry at Tate 
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Through the courtesy of the Governor of Georgia and the Mayor of Atlanta, facilities were offered for the tal 
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ATLANTA BY NIGHT 


or the taking of this remarkable photograph of Atlanta by night for the Georgia edition of “ Harper’s Weekly” 
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AGRICULTURE 


BY R. F. WRIGHT 
Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture 


E cannot form a proper concep- 
tion of what Georgia soil will 
produce from the census reports 
of the average of our crops, be- 
cause those averages embrace ev- 
erything, from the work of the 
most unskilful farmers to that of the most scien- 
tific, and the former constitute the large major- 
itv. But if we take the work of the best farmers, 
who have aimed to bring their_Jands up to the 
highest state of cultivation, we bet a fair idea of 
the fertility of the State. The farm of Mr. James 
M. Smith, in Oglethorpe County, affords a good 
ilustration of what can be accomplished on the 
average lands of Georgia. By studying the 
nature of the soil, supplying it with the necessary 
plant food, diversifying his crops, using his brains 
as well as his hands, and superintending every- 
thing himself, he has year by vear added to his 
possessions, until his one-mule farm has become 
one of the largest in Georgia, covering thirty 
square miles of land and giving employment to 
1250 men, women, and children. For years he has 
averaged twenty-five bushels of corn to the acre, 
fifteen bushels of wheat. and 1000 pounds of seed 
cotton. But on some of his land he has made 
from thirty to thirty-five bushels of wheat. on 
other portions two bales of cotton, and on some 
sixty-five bushels of corn to the acre. All this 
land. which at first was not worth more than $10 
an acre, he considers cheap at $50. His best land, including several 
hundred acres, he has made rich in the following manner: For a 
number of vears he has kept 500 head of cattle, which he pastures 
in summer, and feeds in winter on cottonseed-hulls and meal, to- 
vether with forage. His milch-cows, numbering from 75 to 100, are 
Jerseys, Devons, and Holsteins, some of pure blood and some mixed. 
They have. produced each year about 20,000 pounds of butter, bring- 
ing from eighteen to twenty-five cents per pound, wholesale. He 
has been able to sell ahout one hundred head of cattle a year with- 
out diminishing his herd. 
These cattle are kept in 
an enclosure of fifteen 
acres, and occasionally 
moved to another lot. 
Kvery month or two the 
ground is ploughed, turn- 
ing under the manure. 

With agriculture Mr. 
Smith combines manu- 
facturing, and the raw 
material produced by the 
soil is turned into a val- 
uable manufactured arti- 
cle by means of the 
steam - ginnery, oil - mill. 
and fertilizer-factory. 

Mr. Smith hires negro 
laborers, whose esteem 
and loyalty he has won 
by his kind but | firm 
management. 

On his large estate a 
sawmill cuts the lumber 
for his various houses. a 
brick-vyard turns out the 
brick, and his wagons are 
made in his own shop. 
The carpenter work is 
done by men who learned 
their trade on the egtate. 
His own railroad, seven- 
teen miles long, hauls 
material to his factories, 
and takes his marketable 
products to the outside 
world. 

The average annual 
product of this farm is 
2200 bales of cotton, 
120,000 gallons of cot- 
tonseed-oil, 3000 tons of 
fertilizer, 20,000 bushels 
of corn, 10,000 bushels of 
wheat, 1000 of rye, 5000 
of oats, 6000 of peas, 
20.000 pounds of butter. 
00.000 pounds of fat 
attle, 5000 pounds of 
bacon and hams, besides 
such crops as sweet and 
Irish potatoes, watermel- 
ons, ground peas, sor- 
vhum, ete. 

Intensive farming. 
which applies the lessons 


Georgia Corn grows high 


— 


Sugar-boiling in Northern Georgia 


of science and experience to the soil, has achieved some remarkable 
results. They are not by any means average results, but show what 
may be done by exceptional effort under favorable conditions. 

The average production of lint cotton is about one bale to three 
acres on good, bad, and indifferent farms, but ‘it is not at all un- 
common for a farmer to raise a bale to the acre by good culture 
and abundant fertilizing. That is the kind of farming that pays in 
Georgia. 

Some extraordinary yields recorded by the State Agricultural 
Department show the 
vreat possibilities of agri- 
culture in this State. 

One acre of land has 
produced 6917 pounds of 
seed cotton, equivalent to 
2305 pounds of lint cot- 
ton, or about 4% bales. 
The lint at ten cents 
would be worth $230 50, 
and the seed at $22 per 
ton would be worth $50, 
making a total return of 
$280 50 for the acre. 

Other yields vouched 
for by the Agricultural 
Department range from 
2200 to 4594 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre in 
the counties of Troupe, 
Burke, Carroll, Craw- 
ford, Elbert, Jefferson, 
Brooks, Clay, Coweta, 
and De Kall. 

The Department _re- 
ports yields of corn from 
104 to 137 bushe!s per 
acre; oats from 4614, to 
137 bushels; wheat from 
28 to 65 bushels; sweet 
potatoes from 400 to 800 
bushels: Irish potatoes 
from 109 to 420; rice 100 
bushels; cane syrup from 
480 to 695 gallons; hay 
from 6575 to 16,000 
pounds; sugar bar- 
rels, 

Georgia land will bear 
heavy fertilizing, . because 
of the fine subsoil. The 
farmers of this State put 
more plant food in the 
soil than any other farm- 
ers in America, and the 
returns of product, mea- 
sured by dollars, is. twice 
as great a percentage on 
the investment in land as 
the farms of the rich 
prairie States produce. 
In Iinois, the annual 
value of farm. products 
not fed to live stock is 
thirteen per cent. of the 
value of the farm. Sugar-cane Stalks ien Igeet high 
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GEORGIA’S MANUFACTURES 


BY W. G. 


EORGIA has made great strides in manufacturing dur- 
ing the-last half-century. In that period, while the 
population increased by 144 per cent., the. increase in 
the number of wage-earners was 902 per cent., that of 
the product 1406 per cent., and the capital 1545 
per cent. In a word, industry grew six to ten times 

as fast as population. 

There was a large percentage increase during each decade, but 
the greatest growth was in the period between 1880 and 1900. The 
number of wage-earners increased during these two decades from 
24.875 to 83,842; the capital from $20,672,000 to $89,789,000, and 
the product from $36,440,000 to $106,654,000. Since the census of 
1900 the increase has been twenty-five to thirty-three per cent., and 
the total product is about $135,000,000. 

Naturally the public mind has been directed to cotton manufac- 
tures, which constitute the largest item in the census schedule, 
but if we put together all the products of the pine-tree they about 
equal the manufactures from the cotton-plant. : 

The product of cotton-mil!s is valued by the census at $18,544,000, 
and that of the sawmills and planing-mills together at $18,007,000. 
If we add the value of turpentine and resin, amounting to $8,110,- 
000 we have a total of $26,117,000 for the products of the forest. 
Since the census of 1900 the cotton-mill product has increased to 
about $24,000,000. 

The seed of the cotton-plant contributes to the. value of its prod- 


‘The Sibley Mill, Augusta 


Canal in foreground 


ucts nearly half as much as the fibre. The value of oil 
and cake, given by the census at $8,064,000, should be 
added to the value of cotton-mill products, in order to 
make a fair comparison hetween the long-leaf pine and 
the cotton-plant. With this addition we have a total 
forest product of 826,117,000 and total manufactured 
products of cotton amounting to $26,610,000. 

The pine-tree and the cotton-plant furnish the mate- 
rial for about half the manufactures of Georgia. In 1900 
their products made fifty-two millions of the total one 
hundred and six millions. 

This’ State was a pioneer in the cultivation of cotton 


COOPER 


and equally so in its manufacture. Progress in cotton culture dates 
from the invention of the cotton-gin at Savannah, which made the 
crop possible, and Georgia took the lead in developing it. The manu- 
facture of cotton goods in the Southern States began with the eree- 
tion in Georgia of the first cotton-factory south of the Potomac. 

Where Georgia blazed the path of progress her neighbors 
profited. Texas has taken first place in cotton-growing, and the 
Carolinas, within the past decade, have taken the lead in the 
production of cotton goods. 

Georgia has again blazed a new path for her sister States. 
Since the last census was taken a mill has been erected at Colum- 
bus, and supplied with machinery to spin finer yarn than any other 
factory in the South. It is equipped to manufacture thread up to 
No. 120, which approximates the finest yarn in New England. 

In diversification of product this State has several mills with 
few equals in this section of the country. Among their products 
are cotton blankets, towels, cottonades, ginghams, plaids, carpet 
warps, rope, twine, skirts, hosiery, and underwear. 

Mills at Atlanta, Augusta, and West Point own bleacheries, and 
within the past few years a considerable proportion of new ma- 
chinery has been put in to spin No. 40 yarn for sheetings which are 
sent to the bleacheries. 

One of the most significant facts in connection with the cotton- 
mill industry is the duplication and reduplication of investments 
made in this State by capitalists interested in New England and 

Middle States mills. The Massachusetts Mill Company in- 
vested $600,000 in a cotton-mill at Lindale, near Rome, in 


1894. 
Since that time the plant has been increased twice, 
and now the total investment is $2,250,000, with 100,000 


spindles and 1800 operatives, who support a town of 500 
people. 

The New York Mills have built a cotton-factory at Aragon, 
and Pennsylvania capitalists have ereeted mills at Cedar- 
town, both within fifteen miles of the Lindale plant. 

The confidence shown by capitalists of three great manu- 
facturing States—New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts—in Georgia cotton-mills is encouraging, but it is even 
more so to observe the confidence of home capital, which built 
most of the Georgia cotton-factories, and continues to in- 
crease the investment. South Carolina capitalists have in- 
vaded Georgia. and the Pacolet Manufacturing Company has 
a model mill of 60.000 spindles at New Holland. The great 


Where the finest Yarn in the World is Spun, Columbus 
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A Cotton-oil Alill, Fort Gaines 


water-powers it Columbus and Augusta made those cities pioneers 
in cotton manufacturing. 

Within four miles of Columbus the falls of the Chattahoochee 
furnish power which a State bulletin estimates at 80,000 gross 
horse-power. One of the first mills in the State was erected at Co- 
lumbus, and for half a century labor has been trained in the manu- 
facture of cotton. Within one year this labor, which had never 
spun yarn finer than 40’s, was trained to spin up to 100, and, 
in the opinion of the mill president, will without difficulty operate 
the machinery up to its capacity, which is 120 yarn, and even to 
No. 150. 

The Chattahoochee River falls 362 feet in the thirty-four miles 
from West Point to Columbus, and the discharge at low water in 
this territory is 4933 cubic feet at West Point and 5216 at Colum- 
bus. If the power of all these falls and shoals were utilized, it 
would approximate 190,000-horse on the basis of mean low water. 
The district from West Point to Columbus is destined to be the seat 
of an immense cotton industry, furnishing as it does nearly half 
the available water-power of the State. 

Augusta became an important seat of the cotton industry more 
than half a century ago. The construction of the Augusta Canal 
made the power of the Savannah River available at moderate ex- 
pense, to the extent of 14,000 horse-power. The city leases the 
water right on the canal at $5 50 per horse-power per annum, and 
the mills erect their own plants. The expense of developing power 
along the canal is moderate, and the total cost to the mills is so 
low as to stimulate the industry, which includes 329,740 spindles 
and 9300 looms in thirteen establishments. Some of the largest and 
best-equipped mills of the State are in the Augusta district, and 
they make a variety of products. 

Without water-power an important cotton industry has _ been 
built up at Griffin, where diversification of the product has been a 
strong factor in the success of the mills. 

Other large cotton-factories are located on the streams of North 
Georgia, but the abundance of cheap bituminous coal has extended 


Cotton Mill, Gainesville, spared by the recent Cyclone 
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the industry far beyond the region of water- 
power. In the southern part of the State there 
is hardly a county of any importance without 
a cotton-factory. 

A study of the cotton-spinning industry of 
the United States by Edward Stanwood, Special 
Agent of the Census Bureau, shows that, while 
the tendency in New England is toward coarser 
yarns, that of mills in the South is toward a 
finer product. The average number declined in 
New England from 26.20 to 25.56 in the past 
decade, while in Southern mills it rose from 
14.76 to 17.04. In Massachusetts, the leading 
New England mill State, the average went down 
from 26.75 to 25.97, while in South Carolina, 
the leading Southern mill State, it rose from 
15.13 to 19.40. During that decade the rise in 
the average number of yarn in Georgia was very 
slight, but within the past two yeays machinery 
has been set in motion which spins the finest 
yarn in the South, and the average grade of 
product is rapidly rising. . 

The significance of these changes cannot well 
be overestimated, for the diversification of the 
gn and the improvement of the quality 

ave a vital/effect upon the prosperity of the 
industry. Southern mills already consume more 
cotton than New England, but the value of the 
New England product in 1900 was about double 
that of the Southern mills. It took the cotton 
crop of Georgia to supply the mills of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Alabama, and when manu- 
factured, this cotton, which costs the mills 
forty-seven millions, was sold for ninety-five millions, or about 
double the value of raw material. 

The same yvear the New England mills worked up fifty-eight 


A Charcoa!-furnace Stack in use before the War 


millions’ worth of cotton, and sold it in manufactured form for 

191 millions, or three and a third times the cost of raw material. 

As the advancement in the value of the crop by the process of 
manufacture is in even greater ratio than the improvement 
in the quality of goods, the tendency toward finer product 
is the most encouraging fact in the Southern cotton indus- 
try, especially since it has been demonstrated within the 
past two years that native Georgia labor, with a year’s 
training, can operate successfully machinery spinning yarn 
as fine as 120. The authority for this statement is Mr. G. 
Gunby Jordan, president of the Eagle and Phenix mills of 
Columbus, who thinks the same labor can spin up to 150 
without difficulty. He says, in a letter on this subject: 

“The spinning in these mills will make 120 yarn, and to- 
day they are spinning 100’s on orders right along. In refer- 
ence to the 150’s, however, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in spinning that number. The only diffieulty is, in this 
instance, that the machinery (spinning only) is not adapted 
for finer numbers than 120’s. 

“We did not have to bring any of the labor from New 
England. The bosses were brought here, as this was a new 
venture in making fine yarn; but none of the operatives 
themselves were imported. In other words, it is all local 
help, and I think all the Northern superintendents concur 
in the belief that the help at Columbus, Georgia, is as good 
as any in the world. There is no more trouble teaching them 
that at any other point. In fact, it is far better than the 
average help in New England, which is now mostly foreign 
immigrants. It takes generally about one year to take an 
absolutely green hand and educate him up to the standard 
of fine work. Or, in other words, it takes no longer here 
than anywhere else. In localities like Columbus, where a 
generation or two preceded the present help, in this particu- 
lar line of business, whose minds have been directed to this 
work, whose thoughts have been about manufacturing, whose 
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nerves and muscles have been adapted, by selection and use, to this 
work, and where people are native-born and understand the climate, 
the surroundings, and associations, it is no exaggeration of facts 
to say that the help is as good as the best. The only thing it needs 
is to be taught what is required.” 

The steady improvement in the machinery used by Georgia mills 
is made clear in the statement of the census expert that the num- 
ber of spindles to the wage-earner in Georgia cotton-mills has 
risen from 32 to 44 in twenty years. This is a 3%-per-cent. im- 
provement in the economy of operation, as against a 17-per-cent. 


‘Steamships loading Cotton at Savannah 


improvement in the same item in the New England States during 
the same period, their progress having been from 68.6 to 79.2 
spindles per wage-earner. 

The manufacture of iron in Georgia began with the erection of 
a charcoal-furnace on Stamp Creek, Bartow County, in 1840, by 
Moses Stroup. Mark A. Cooper bought this furnace, and erected 
another on the Etowah River five miles below. In the same vicinity 
he built the first rolling-mill and nail-factory-in the State, using 
water-power from the Etowah River to run the machinery. Dur- 
ing the civil war these works were used for the manufacture of 
cannon, and in 1864 the plant was destroyed by Sherman’s army. 


The ore of that locality is of high quality, and iron manufactured 
from it was shipped to Colt’s Armory about 1859, and made into 
razors, revolvers, and knives. Twelve old-fashioned stone-furnace 
stacks in Bartow County tell the story of the early iron industry, 
but none of them are in operation, though a heavy tonnage of 
Bartow County ore is shipped out of the State. 

There are five modern charcoal-furnaces and one coke-furnace in 
Georgia, all but two in operation. The Cherokee furnace at Cedar- 
town, owned by the Georgia and Alabama Iron Company, makes 
sixty tons per day of charcoal iron from brown ore mined at the 
Grady bank near the plant. It is low in phosphorus 
and high in manganese, and an exceptionally fine car- 
wheel iron. 

The Rome furnace, with a daily capacity of sixty 
tons, makes a fine quality of charcoal iron from a 
mixture of brown and red fossil ores. The product is 
used in car-wheels. 

The Tallapoosa furnace, with a thirty-ton capacity, 
also makes charcoal iron of good quality, mainly from 
brown ore. The Etna furnace Was built in the early 
seventies to make charcoal iron.\ It is smaller than 
the others, and a larger furnace will probably be 
built there. 

Ridge Valley furnace, in Floyd County, nine miles 
north of Rome, is a charcoal-furnace at present out 


A large coke-furnace of 200 tons capacity is in op- 
eration at Rising Fawn. It is owned by Atlanta cap- 
italists, headed by Joel Hurt, and the ore used is mined 
in Bartow County. Most of the car-wheel iron manu- 
‘factured in Alabama is made from brown ore mined in 
Georgia, because there is very little ore in Alabama 
that will make so fine a quality of charcoal iron. The 
mining and shipping of iron ore in Bartow, Polk, and 
Floyd counties is an important industry, apart from 
the manufacture of iron. A great deal of manganese 
is shipped from Bartow County to Pittsburg. 

The larger deposits of coal in Alabama have made 
that State the scene of an immense iron industry, lim- 
ited almost entirely to coke iron, but the finer quality 
of ore in Georgia fixes in this State a permanent site 
of the manufacture of high-grade iron. The Atlanta 
Car Wheel Works make a superior wheel from char- 
coal iron produced at Cedartown and Rome, and the 
product is sold all over the Eastern part of the United 
States. 

The manufacture of stoves, grates, furnaces, agri- 
cultural implements, engines, boilers, gins, cotton-oil mills, grist- 
mills, saws, iron beds, machinery, tools, and various kinds of hard- 
ware are flourishing branches of the iron industry in Georgia. 

The products of the forest are surprisingly numerous. The for- 
ests of long-leaf pine originally covered about twenty million acres 
of Georgia land. Much of this has been cut away, and within the 
past six years the price of lumber has more than doubled. Georgia 
pine is sold all over the United States east of the Rockies, and 
much of it has been shipped to Europe and South America. At 
present the sawmill companies own about a million acres of pine 
land, and are cutting 800,000,000 feet annually. 
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THE OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


TLANTA is one of the cities started by railroads before the 


middle of the last century. Its commanding site on the 
ridge which divides the watershed of the Atlantic from 
that of the Gulf made it a natural centre. Railroads 
were built through Atlanta to accommodate the Western 
trailic seeking an outlet on the Atlantic coast. Another 


stream of trailic. which flowed down the Appalachian Mountain 
chain, crossed that from the west at this point, and the two streams, 
uniting at Atlanta, spread through the Southeastern States. 
the city became a gateway and a distributing-point. 


Thus 


Whitehall Street, Atlanta—Looking South 


From an elevation of 1050 feet above the sea, the land slopes 
away in every direction, giving perfect natural drainage, delightful 
climate, and brating atmosphere. 

Ten railroad lines, radiating through the Southeast, reach the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts in twelve to eighteen hours. Gen- 
eral Sherman said Atlanta was the most important strategic point 
in the Southeastern States because it was the most convenient 
base of operations from which to reach the ports. That command- 
ing position gives a like advantage in business. There are seventy- 
nine towns of 4000 population and upward in Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Alabama, and Mississippi. The average distance of these 
towns from Atlanta is 281 miles, which is 
80 to 170 miles less than the distance from 
the next nearest important centres. 

The progressive spirit of Atlanta is shown 
by a story going the rounds to the effect 
that a man from this city was sounding its 
praises in the Metropolis, when the New- 
Yorker said: “ Yes, I know all about it. I 
was down there not long ago.” 

“ Yes,” said the Atlantan, “ but that was 
last week. You ought to see us now.” 

Atlanta’s business is growing four times 
as fast as the population, and that is grow- 
ing twice as fast as the population of the 
United States. Population, now over 100,- 
000, increases 4 per cent. per annum, bank 
clearings 18 per cent., and post-office re- 
ceipts 16 per cent. This city is the business 
centre of the Southeastern States, and in 
several important lines it is headquarters 
for the entire South. Railway, telephone, 
and telegraph companies direct the business 
of five to twelve States from here. This is 
true also of many manufacturing corpora- 
tions which cover the whole country. At- 
lanta is the third insurance centre of the 
United States, and one of the largest in 
the world. The Southeastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation has its headquarters here. 

This city has always had the advantage 
of an abundant supply of printer’s ink. In 
proportion to population, this is the great- 
est publication centre in the United States. 
Atlanta pays Uncle Sam more for second- 
class mail matter than either Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Omaha, Louisville, or 
New Orleans. The people believe in mixing 
brains with their ink. Henry Grady set the 


value is estimated at $7,000,000. 


pace for Atlanta journalism, and it has led the South ever since. 
The fact that Atlanta is Southern headquarters for almost every- 
thing, made office-buildings a necessity, and there are more modern, 
fireproof structures for business purposes than any other Southern 
city can boast. The heart of Atlanta looks like the lower part of 
Manhattan Island. 

Though Atlanta does a big business with Uncle Sam, it is not 
altogether a postage-stamp town. The census credits the city with 
395 manufacturing establishments, 9368 wage-earners, and a product 
valued at $16,721,899. That was in June, 1900. Some investiga- 
tions made by the Chamber of Commerce last December indicated 
that since the census was taken the number of wage-earners had 
increased to 11,000 and the product to $20,400,000. Wholesale and 
retail trade are estimated at $50,000,000, and the horse and mule 
trade at $7,000,000. These items, with the fuel trade and the man- 
ufactured product, make a total of eighty millions which may be 
counted. That this is not all the business of Atlanta is evident 
from the bank clearings, which were $131,000,000 in 1902. The 
clearings tell a remarkable story. In 1894 they were $56,000,000, 
and in 1902 $131,000,000. Within that period twelve millions were 
put in buildings, as shown by the building inspector’s books. With- 
in the same period bank deposits grew from less than four millions 
to twelve and three-quarter millions. 

The factories of Atlanta and suburhs use 45,000 horse-power of 
steam and electricity. A company is erecting, at an expense of 
about two millions, an extensive water-power and electric plant 
on the Chattahoochee River, at Bull Sluice Shoals, sixteen miles 
from Atlanta. ‘By the middle of 1904 they will deliver in the city 
11,000 horse-power of electric current, which will give a great stim- 
ulus to industry. Much of it is already spoken for. 

A unique feature of Atlanta’s business is the live-stock trade. 
Sixty-two thousand five hundred horses and mules passed through 
the city and were sold here during the season of 1902-3. Their 
The rapid growth of this busi- 
ness created the Brady Union Stock Yards. 

Atlanta has an excellent street-railway system, with 140 miles of 
track, 100 miles in the city and forty miles in the suburbs. An- 
other line has been projected to Marietta, a distance of twenty 
miles, and another about the same distance to Roswell. 

The building record gives a concrete illustration of Atlanta’s 
growth. After the fire in 1864 only 300 houses were left; now 
there are 20,800, including many costly structures. In the seven 
years which followed the exposition of 1895 the number of dwell- 
ings erected was 3637. an average of 519 per annum. During the 
last six months permits were issued for 505. buildings, showing 
that the rate of improvement this year is nearly double the average 
rate during the preceding seven years. Excavations are in progress 
for a fifteen-story office-building to cost about a half-million dollars. 
Hundreds of minor buildings are under construction. 

Just ahead, Atlanta has several enterprises of unusual import- 
ance. First is the Union Passenger Depot, estimated to cost nearly 
a million dollars. The Seaboard Air Line has several thousand 
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hands at work to complete the link between At- 
Janta and Birmingham. A bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress providing for a national park 
on the battle-ground of Peach-tree Creek, just be- 
ond the northern limits of Atlanta. As the fin- 
ishing stroke of the war, the Atlanta campaign 
has great historic interest, and it is believed that 
this measure will pass at an early date. The 
site is a fine one, and if properly treated would 
make one of the most attractive national parks 
in America. 

The street improvements of Atlanta are on a 

comprehensive scale. Most of the streets are 
paved with granite blocks and the important 
drives with asphalt. Recently many miles of tile 
sidewalks have been laid. Where railroads cross 
important streets substantial steel viaducts have 
been constructed, or are in process of erection. 
The most important of these are on Whitehall, 
Broad, Forsyth, Mitchell, and Peters streets, 
where the traffic is very heavy. 
' The city government is administered by a 
Mayor and General Council, and appropriations 
have to be voted on separately by the Councilmen 
and Aldermen. The Mayor has a veto power, and 
sits on important executive boards. The fire, police, water-works and 
sanitary and other departments are well conducted. The schools are 
in the hands of a progressive Board of Education, which has in- 
troduced manual training, instruction in vocal music, and physical 
culture. Taxation is limited by charter to one and one-fourth per 
cent., and assessments average sixty per cent. of the real value of 
property. The charter requires the annual setting aside of a sink- 
img-fund to retire all honds within thirty years from date of issue, 
and a Sinking-Fund Commission has been created to handle the 
investment. Floating debt is prohibited by the charter, and each 
Council has to turn over to its successor $175,000 in cash. The 
United States Controller of the Currency designated Atlanta as 
one of ten cities whose bonds were accepted as security for deposits 
of Federal funds. Within the past few months Atlanta three-and-a- 
half-per-cent. bonds have sold above par. Insurance rates are low 
hecause of the fine record of the fire department and the excel- 
lence of the water-works system. Water is furnished for domestic 
consumption at ten cents per thousand gallons and to manufactur- 
ers at a still lower rate. Even at these rates the water department 
pays a profit, 

The residential advantages include a fine school system, an ex- 
cellent public library, several fine theatres, a number of technical 
schools, and 132 churches. ‘There are 14,000 pupils in the public 
schools and 4500 students in the higher educational institutions. 
The medical, dental, and business colleges, select schools for boys 
and girls, and the Georgia Institute of Technology furnish a wide 
range of instruction. The Technological School is the leading in- 
stitution of its kind in the Southern States, with 480 students, and 
schools of mechanical and electrical engineering, textile engineer- 
ing and civil engineering, chemistry, physics, mathematics, and 
such others as usually accompany a technical education. Machine- 
shop practice gives a practical turn. Graduates of this institution 
are prominent in manufacturing and mechanical enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. 

Institutions for the education of the negro are important, and 
include Atlanta University, Clark University, Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Spellman Seminary, Atlanta Baptist College, and Morris 
Brown College. ‘These institutions have more than 2000 students. 
Spellman Seminary has one of the best-equipped hospitals in the 
Southern States, and conducts an exeellent training- school for 
nurses. 

Within the last few months the people of Atlanta subscribed 
$250,000 to secure a Presbyterian University with an endowment of 
$1,000,000. This matter is to come before the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly this fall, and the subscription has already been of- 
fered. If the general assembly should not accept the tender, it is 
believed that there are other friends of education who will be glad 
to take its place, and add enough to Atlanta’s $250,000 to estab- 
lish here a great university. 


SAVANNAH 


AVANNAH is now the largest and most important city on 
the South Atlantic coast; it is the largest naval stores 
port in the world; the third largest cotton-shipping port 
in the United States, and its foreign and coastwise exports 
of timber, lumber, cottonseed, and oil and their products, 
rice, fruits, vegetables, and phosphate rock run into the 

millions. 1t is the most advantageous distributing-point in the 
South, the terminus of four of the largest railroad systems and 
two of the principal steamship lines of the United States. Its 
commerce is the largest of all the Atlantic ports south of Baltimore. 

Savannah hus a population of 66,000, and the city covers 6000 
acres, and has a property valuation of nearly $60,000,000. Its 
commerce reaches $250,000,000. It has one hundred and sixty miles 
of streets, seventy acres of public parks, sixty miles of street-rail- 
ways, and eight miles of wharves. Geographically, it is at the head 
of ship navigation on the Savannah River, eighteen miles from 
the ocean, on a plateau fifty feet above the level of the sea. 

On account of its accessibility as a place of gathering it has 
earned the title of “ The Convention City by the Sea.” In the last 
six weeks over seven thousand visitors have attended conventions 
held here from all parts of the United States and Europe. 


West Broad Sireet, Savannah 


The city is rearly square, and most of the streets are broad and 
run at right angles with each other. It is the most beautiful city 
in the South, and is delightfully situated as a residence town. No 
other American city has such wealth of foliage; its parks and 
squares are adorned with statues, fountains, and mounds, gigantic 
oaks, magnolias and palm-trees, with here and there catalpas and 
banana-trees. 

its architecture is varied and striking, much of it in the quaint 
fashion of bygone days, but with those characteristics that the art 
of the present day is eager to counterfeit. It is rich in historic 
memories; its society is cultured; art is patronized, and all the 
influences exist which make the city attractive. All classes of so- 
ciety are found as in other States, and the question of. nativity, 
antecedents, and political views create as few distinctions as can 
probably be found in any community in the world. The stranger 
is welcomed, and the newcomer finds plenty of friendly neighbors 
around him. 

Savannah is one of the healthiest cities in the South. The death- 
rate in the city is less than three per cent. per annum. 

The health record for Savannah for the last fifteen years is a 
part of its history. The authorities have from year to year made 
liberal appropriations for the benefit of the city’s health, and Sa- 
vannah to-day is in the front rank of the cities of the South from a 
sanitary standpoint. Its supply of water is entirely from artesian 
wells. 

Every man who has the proper regard for the welfare of his pos- 
terity in selecting a home for himself and family will be influenced 
in a large measure by the facilities which it offers for the educa- 
tion of his children. In this respect Savannah and the surrounding 
country present peculiar advantages superior in all respects to those 
of other localities in the South. As an educational centre Savannah 
has long held a high rank. 

Savannah, where tolerance in religious opinion is proverbial, is 
rich in edifices of Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew worship. Here 
was the field of the two Wesleys and Whitefield. Savannah’s 
churches in architecture and beauty rank with any in the South. 

Savannah has reason to point with pride to its banking institu- 


Cotton Exchange, Savannah 
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Post-office, Savannah 


tions Through national panics these institutions have by a careful 
and conservative course progressed steadily, and established them- 
selves on an enviable basis. Savannah has ten banks; their total 
capitalization is $3,275,000, not taking into consideration the 
capital represented by private banking firms and building and 
loan associations and companies which would largely in- 
crease this amount. 

The bank clearings for Savannah in 1902 were $181,690,- 
677 88. ‘They have doubled in ten years, and are greater by 
$50,000,000 than those of any other city in Georgia. Sa- 
vannah has never had a bank failure. 

One of the best evidences by which to note the growth and 
progress made by Savannah in recent years is in the prosper- 
ous condition of the real-estate market. Two large banking 
and office buildings have lately been erected, another is in 
progress of construction, and plans are being prepared for a 
third. A new magnificent City Hall is to replace the old 
Colonial Exchange. A fifteen-story hotel is also to be built 
in the heart of the city. Eight and ten story structures are 
replacing old buildings. 

Savannah offers extraordinary advantages for manufactur- 
ing. Directly tributary to the city are all of the elements 
necessary for a manufacturing Centre; large tracts of unoc- 
cupied lands to be secured by rental or purchase on easy terms. 
Georgia is rich in ores and coal, fuel is cheap and abundant, 
labor is cheap and plentiful, living is economical. Freight 
rates by rail to interior points and by water to the North 
and foreign ports are low. Desirable locations near deep wa- 
ter, with rail connections, are numerous, with plenty of yard 
space and side-track room. The facilities for handling freight 
are unequalled. 


Court-house, Augusta 
Showing cenotaph in foreground, erected in memory of Georgia signers of Declaration of Inde pendence 
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AUGUSTA 


UGUSTA, the “ Lowell of the South,” is the county-seat of 
Richmond, located in the beautiful and fertile Savan- 
nah Valley, and is the second oldest city in the State. 
It stands at.the head of steamboat navigation on the 
Savannah River, and has long been a trade centre and 
supply depot for much of Georgia and South Carolina. 
The city was settled in 1735 by General Oglethorpe, and named for 
a royal princess. It has an area of seven square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 50,000. The city has eighty-six miles of streets, some 
of which have become famous. Broad, the principal business 
street, is 180 feet wide and three miles long. It is paved with 
asphalt, and has a double-track electric railway and electric lights 
in the centre. Greene is one of the most beautiful residence streets 
in the world. The large and elegant winter hotels in this vicinity 
and the number of tourists visiting the city attest the healthful- 
ness of its climate. The mean annual temperature is 64 degrees; 
spring, 63.7; summer, 79.6; autumn, 64.1; winter, 48.6. Average 
rainfall, 48.19 inches; last killing frost on March 17. Mean rela- 
tive humidity, 75 per cent. , 

A range of sand hills encircles the city on the west and south- 
west, reached by electric railway lines. ‘These hills have long 
been famous for their sanitary advantages, and health-seekers from 
every quarter go there to recuperate and breathe the balmy air 
that comes from the neighboring pines. The national government 
established in 1834 among these hills an arsenal which it still 
maintains. It is aaid that the atmosphere there is so dry that 
a piece of highly polished steel stored indefinitely in the arsenal 
buildings will show not a particle of rust. 

Augusta’s superb position on the Savannah River gives her a 
marked advantage over other inland centres. At the head of 
steamboat navigation, she will ever have an opening to tidewater 
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Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta 


which cannot be con- 
solidated or merged. 
Consequently, Augusta 
merchants have a freight 
rate from Northern and 
Eastern cities which is 
much lower than that of 
many other inland cities. 

This city is pre -emi- 
nently the home of cot- 
ton manufacturing in the 
South, for it was here 
that Eli Whitney con- 
ceived the idea and in- 
vented the cotton - gin, 
which machine has revo- 
-lutionized the manu- 

‘+ facturing business of the 
world. 

Following the inven- 
tion of the cotton - gin 
came the digging of the 
canal. It was opened in 
1842, but has since been 
enlarged, and is now 150 
feet wide and _ yields 
14,000 horse-power. The 
canal brings water from 
the river at a point seven 
miles above the city, 
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where massive and permanent locks have been constructed 
from native granite. In and out of season the power from 
the canal is always available, and last winter, when many 
manufacturing plants were compelled to shut down, owing to 
the scarcity and high price of coal, those located at Augusta 
were all running full and double time, and making handsome 
dividends. The canal is owned by the city, and power is 
furnished to manufacturing plants at $5 50 per horse-power 
per year. The electric plant of the city, which furnishes 
power and lights, and the trolley system, a line more than 
thirty miles long, are both operated by power from this 
canal, 

Eight separate lines of railway enter Augusta, operating 
quick and accommodating schedules to every section of the 
country. The competition between the railway companies 
and river traffic causes the Augusta merchants to receive a 
remarkably lowfreight rate by rail as well as by water. 

Mr. B. M. 4€all, the Georgia hydrographer for the United 
States government, makes the total water-power on the Sa- 
vannah River above Augusta 28,900-horse continuously, or 
- 69,300-horse on a ten-hour basis. 

A progressive community has no factor more important to 
its financial or business success and prosperity than its 
banking institutions. It can be truly said that to a large 
extent, just so far as these institutions are safe and en- 
terprising, and perform their duty to the community, to that 
extent is the community prosperous. Augusta has every rea- 
son to be proud of her banking institutions. Through panics 
and times of stress the banks of Augusta have, by their 
careful and conservative course, established themselves on an 
enviable and substantial basis. Augusta is the banking centre 
of a large section of country, rich in natural resources, abounding in 
fertile lands, and conducting large and varied interests, and the in- 
fluence of her institutions is broad and far-reaching. 

The cheap freight rates, solid financial institutions, and fortu- 
nate geographical situation have been great factors in Augusta’s 
growth and development, as the reports of clearings for four years 
evidence. Clearings in 1898 were $38,368,242 52. In 1902 they 
were $74,505,821 98, an increase of nearly one hundred per cent. 
in four years. 

There are in the city twenty-three churches, representing the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, Catholic, 
Christian, and Hebrew faith. 

The schools of the city and county are under the jurisdiction of 
one Board of Education. The same length of term, same qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and same rate of salary are prescribed for the 
rural districts and those of the city. This has resulted in building 
up a remarkably fine system of schools, and makes Richmond 
County an exceptionally good place to live in. The revenue of the 
Board of Education is about $100,000 a year, of which $55,000 is 
raised by local taxation, and the remainder comes from State 
school fund. 


COLUMBUS 


OLUMBUS, the beautiful and progressive Georgia city, 

with 30,000 inhabitants, is a gem in the Greater 

Georgia galaxy of municipalities. So much could be 

written of her history, her cultured people, the na- 

tional fame of many of her gifted sons and daughters, 

her achievements in matters artistic, educational, and 

religious that it seems quite prosaic to descend to a description of 

her natural resources, her commercial triumphs of the past, and 
her great business possibilities of the future. 

The city is situated in the pine forest district, with a sandy soil. 

Its sewerage is carried away by a fast-flowing river. There are no 


Street in the Residence District, Columbus 


swamps near-by, and malaria is not known, the falls of the river 
here being the termination of the granite formation of the State. 
The suburbs are upon an elevated range of hills, all reached by 
quick transit by electric lines of railway. The Chattahoochee, a 
fast-flowing river, makes the western and a portion of the southern 
boundary of the city, and a good system of sewerage perfects a 
system of drainage which has been found ample and satisfactory. 
The river has never overflowed in Columbus; the bluffs preclude this. 

The combined State and county tax is 80 cents per $100. The 
county of Muscogee has no debt, and carries money to its credit 
in bank at all times. The tax-rate of the city of Columbus is 1.2 
per cent. Strikes and labor troubles are practically unknown in 
this section. The manufacturers of Columbus are liberal and hu- 
mane in the treatment of their employees. Seven railroads centre 
at Columbus, controlled by the following three trunk lines, viz.: 
Southern Railway, Central of Georgia Railway, and Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, thus giving competitive, quick, and reliable trans- 
portation in every direction. 

Columbus is at the head of navigation of the Chattahoochee 
River, which river, joining the Appalachicola River, empties ipta the 
Gulf of Mexico,at the port of Appalachicola, Florida. This gives 
Columbus not oniy the command of about four hundred miles of 
interior navigation and traffic, but makes her a port in direct con- 
nection with sea-going vessels, and she is thus the only large in- 
terior cotton-manufacturing point in the South with direct water 
connection with South-American and West India ports and (vid 
the proposed isthmian canal) with the Orient. 

Columbus, being at the head of the Chattahoochee Valley, with 
its rich, fertile land, producing large quantities. of cotton of the 
very best staple, makes this city very attractive to manufacturers 
who want their cotton in large quantities and at the lowest possi- 
ble price. The total receipts of cotton at the warehouses and com- 
presses of this city are about 165,000 bales per annum, the six cot- 
ton-mills of Columbus consuming only about 50,000 bales. Colum- 
bus has been a cotton and woollen manufacturing point for over 
forty years, and there is an abundance of educated white labor at 
command here. This advantage is manifest. The help is all na- 
tive and to the manner born, and work in harmony with their em- 
ployers. There are now six cotton-mills in Columbus, four making 
colored goods, one on brown sheetings, and one making fine yarns. 


Some of Columbus's big Mills 
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Bringing Cotion to Market, Rome 


The total number of spindles is 137,636; total number of looms, 
3767. Total number of cotton-mill operatives employed is 3775. 
Number of bales.of cotton consumed annually is 50,000. 

In addition ‘to being a large cotton-mill centre, ,Columbus has 
many other important industrial plants, as follows: Two large 
clothing manufacturing establishments; barrel, trunk, and box fac- 
tories: three cotton compresses ; cottonseed-oil mills; two large iron- 
foundries; four ice-factories; plough-factories; fertilizer manu- 
factories; one hosiery plant; an extensive cotton-gin factory; two 
showease factories: two wagon and buggy factories: two sash, 
door, and blind factories; and numerous other minor industries in- 
cident to a manufacturing centre. The total weekly pay-roll of the 
city amounts to $30,146; “total number of employees in all indus- 
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ROME 


OME, the county seat of Floyd, is the largest city in 
northwest Georgia, with a population of 16,678 in 1900, 
counting the suburbs of North Rome, East Rome, and 
Lindale. The population of the county in 1900 was 
33,113. Since that time the city and county have con- 
siderably increased their population. Rome is pictur- 

esquely situated at the head of navigation on the Coosa River, 
where the confluence of the Oostanaula and Etowah forms the Coosa. 
The altitude varies from 600 to 900. feet, and the climate shows a 
mean temperature of fifty-eight degrees, with 250 days of sunshine 
during the year. Fresh air from the mountains, with an abundance 


Residence of Professor C. L. Martin 
President Chamber of Commerce Macon 


of ozone, gives vigor to the population, and malarial diseases are 
rare. 

The county is fifth in the State in population and wealth, and 
commercially Rome ranks sixth among Georgia cities. The whole- 
sale trade extends far into Alabama, and the merchants compete 
with Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Birmingham. The surrounding 
country is fertile, producing large crops of cotton of superior fibre, 

which brings a higher price than the average upland cotton. 
Orchard interests in the surrounding country are large, and yield 
considerable revenue in the summer. It is estimated that 5000 
wage-earners are employed in the shops and factories of Rome 
and suburbs. There are three banks, electric railways, electric 
lights, and seven radiating lines of railroad, controlled by the 
Southern, the Central of Georgia, and the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis systems, all of which have a fine train service. The 
Seaboard Air Line passes within twelve miles, and it is expected 
to throw out a branch to Rome. The Coosa River is navigable 180 
miles, going through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
Alabama. With the construction of locks this river, in connection 
with the Alabama, would furnish water ‘transportation as far as 
Mobile. Steamboats ascend the Oostanaula River 100 miles, to 
bring down timber and farm products from the vicinity of Cohutta 
Mountains. ‘The neighboring valleys, which lie between spurs of 
the Blue Ridge, are exceptionally fertile. Cotton, corn, wheat, and 
zrasses all do well, and dairying is profitable. A nursery at Rome 
has been the means of planting about four millions of peach-trees 
in northwest Georgia. In the adjoining counties north of Rome 
several hundred car-loads of strawberries are produced and mar- 
keted every season. Live stock and poultry are paying industries. 

Rome is surrounded by a country of great mineral wealth in 
unusual variety. Brown and red iron ores, bauxite, manganese, 
coal, and marble are found within a short distance. The Etowah 
River within fifteen miles has a water-power estimated at 1300- 
horse, and smaller streams of the county furnish a number of fine 
powers. At Lindale, one of the suburbs, the Massachusetts Mill 
Company has a eotton-factory investment of $2,250,000 and 103,000 
spindles, consuming 50,000 bales of cotton per annum, with 1800 
operatives, supporting a factory town of 5000 people. Geologists 
have indicated the possibility of oil in the flat woods near Rome, 
and boring has reached a depth of 1800 feet, with good indications. 


MACON 


O the capitalist who seeks a field for profitable invest- 
ment, to the manufacturer who wishes a change of loca- 
tion, to the immigrant who is in quest of a genial, balmy 
climate, and to the laborer who seeks employment, the 
great State of Georgia has no city more attractive, more 
fair, or more inviting than Macon. Located in the centre 

of the State. with a population of 45,000, and a property valuation 
of $15,000,000, with eleven railroads leading in as many directions, 
a navigable river at its doors, and flourishing factories of many 
kinds with an annual output exceeding $25,000,000; with literary 
and business colleges of wide renown, denominational and unde- 
nominational schools, scenic beauty unsurpassed,and a reputation as 
the second healthiest city in America; with water-power at hand, 

fertile soil all around; with special adaptability to fruit-culture; 

with inexhaustible mines of kaolin, and a wide variety of hardwoods 
in close proximity, the advantages of Macon have only to be known 
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Vessels loading Cross-ties, Brunswick 


to become a magnet of irresistible power to those seeking a location 
for business or residence. 

Within a radius of fifty miles from Macon live half a million 
people—one hundred thousand more than are found within a like 
distance of any other large city in Georgia. The census of 1900 
shows Macon to be the centre of population of Georgia. The in- 
habitants of thirty-six counties, representing one-third the popula- 
tion of the State, reach it more quickly thay any other city. It 
has therefore virtual command over this thickly populated area, and 
is a distributing-point par excellence. Macon enjoys an elevation 
of several hundred feet above sea-level, with fine systems of sew- 
erage, gas, electric lighting, trolley service, public schools, free 
libraries, churches, colleges, pure water, pretty parks, and_ well- 
paved streets, which justly give it the distinction of being one of 
the most modern and attractive cities in the South. 

The United States government, by the recent expenditure of a 
large sum of money on the Ocmulgee River, has made its navigation 
feasible, and has assured the city a freight rate second to that of 
no inland city. and enjoyed by only two cities of Georgia. The re- 
cent Congressional appropriation of $300,000 for a new Federal 
building shows that the United States government recognizes the 
rapid-growing importance of Macon. 

A company of local capitalists is developing falls of the Ocmul- 
gee, which will bring to the city between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand horse-power of electric current. This will work a revo- 
lution in the industrial situation, and rapidly multiply the numer- 
ous factories of various kinds, which have been erected by local 
capital and are all in a flourishing condition. Conspicuous among 
these are factories producing yarn, hosiery, underwear, cotton duck, 
cottonseed products, iron and cabinet work, ice, soap, pants, beer, 
brick, pottery, fertilizers, chemicals, sash, doors, blinds, and plan- 
ing-mill work, harness, saddles, cigars, etc. One establishment has 
a product valued at nine million dollars, and exports its goods to 
nearly every civilized nation on the globe. The total output of 
Macon manufacturing establishments last year amounted to 15,092 
car-loads, and the freight paid to railroads on this traffic amounted 
to $2,500,000. 

Raw material and labor are cheap and abundant. Labor eondi- 
tions are excellent, and amicable relations exist between employer 
and employee. The railroad companies are liberal in 
their treatment of industrial enterprises, giving them 
ample facilities and freight rates, which assure 
profitable operation of the plants. 


BRUNSWICK 
THE 


RUNSWICK, situated on an arm of the 

ocean, on the coast of Georgia, is an old 

Colonial town, laid out in 1763. The 

harbor is landlocked and ample in extent 

for a vast commerce. The city, located 

on a peninsula, is nearly surrounded by 

salt water, creating exceptionally healthy conditions, 
supplemented by the George 8S. Waring system of sew- 
erage and an accompanying drainage system to lower 
the water level in the soil. The navigable depth of 
water in the channel entrance is twenty-five and a 
half feet, requiring no expenditure for maintenance, 
and the government has appropriated the necessary 
sum to increase this depth. The largest foreign and 


export trade of the South Atlantic coast in lumber, cross-ties, tim- 
ber, shingles, and kindred products is conducted at Brunswick. 
This trade is steadily increasing, and Brunswick ranks as the sec- 
ond naval-store port in the-world. The commercial business of the 
port has increased since 1893 from $5,600,000 to over $28,000,000. 
The Southern and Atlantic Coast Line railways have ample terminal 
facilities, and a third railroad, the Brunswick and Birmingham, 
has been pushed 250 miles westward toward its destination, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. ‘The corner-stone of a steel plant to cost $10.- 
000,000, turn out daily not less than 1600 tons of finished product, 
and employ not less than 6000 hands was laid on April 30, and 
work is being pushed. The people are progressive, and invite for- 
eign capital. This is illustrated by an ample site given for the 
steel plant‘and a bonus of $300,000. Jekyl Islamd, the home of the 
Millionaires’ Club, is at the entrance of the harbor. The club- 
house is but six miles from Brunswick, through which ail visitors 
pass on their way to the club. 
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MONROE 


ONROE is near the centre of Walton County, fifty miles 
east of Atlanta, and in the same latitude, on the 
Gainesville, Jefferson, and Southern Railroad, and has 
connections with the Georgia Railroad and the Sea- 
board Air Line. The town is on a high ridge, and is 
noted for its healthfulness. It has public schools, 
local and long-distance telephones, two banks with $125,000 capital, 
two weekly pupers, twenty-five stores, and several factories. The 
population is about 3000. The city has churches of three denomi- 
nations, and Waiton County has had prohibition for ten years. 
The value of taxable property in the county has steadily increased 
for eight or ten vears, and is now estimated at $1,500,000. Walton 
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about four thousand population. The climate is 
good, the thermometer rarely going above 100 de- 
grees. The summers are long, but not severe, and 
there is a constant breeze blowing from the Gulf of 
Mexico. The healthfulness of the county is un- 
questioned. The county has public schools, and at 
Norman Park, ten miles from Moultrie, is Norman 
Institute, a coeducational college having two hun- 
dred and fifty students. The population of Col- 
quitt County has increased in the last eight 
years from 5000 to 15,000. This influx is large- 
ly due to the fact that the soil and drainage of the 
county are so satisfactory. The sawmills and plan- 
ing-mills led the way, and the ‘farmers and manu- 
facturers followed. The turpentine operators and 
the sawmill industries have cleared large tracts of 
land where the soil is almost virgin. The soil is 
of two grades. One part of the country has a fine 
pebble soil with a red clay foundation. The other 
has a rich sandy soil with a mixed clay founda- 
tion. Farm lands sell at from $2 50 to $10 per 
acre. The land will produce from fifteen to twenty 
barrels of cane syrup, worth $180 per acre, of such 
a quality as to bring the best prices. Sea Island 
cotton is grown here with great success, averaging 
from one-half to one bale per acre, worth $75 to 
$100 per bale. The short staple of upland cotton 
here reaches perfection. With good culture a bale 
may be produced on an acre. Other crops grown 
here are corn, oats, potatoes, tobacco, and fruits. 
The land produces 1500 to 4500 pounds of hay to 
the acre, and tobacco is being successfully culti- 


Court-house, Aloultrie 


County has excellent pasture-lands, fine farms, improved cattle and 
stock, and fine horses and mules. Cotton, corn, wheat, and hay are 
the principal crops, but all cereals, fruits, and vegetables indigenous 
to the soil of middle Georgia will thrive here. The Monroe Cotton 
Mills and the Walton Cotton Mills together have $250,000 capital, 
550 operatives, 15,000 spindles, and a combined monthly pay-roll of 
$7000. There are cotton-oil mills, a fertilizer-factory, iron-foundry, 
acid plant, knitting-mills, and machine-works in the county. 
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ARMONY GROVE, in Jackson County, northeast 
Georgia, in the Bermuda-grass belt, is famous for its 
prosperous dairies. The country is undulating, the 
atmosphere invigorating, and the climate delightful. 
There is an abundance of pure water and no intox- 
icating liquor, as the county is under local option. 
Naturally, people live to a good old age. The surrounding country 
is thickly settled and well cultivated. The farm-houses have a 
neat, prosperous look, and land brings from $10 to $25 per acre. 
The lands are fertile, and some of the best farms produce a bale 
of cotton or forty bushels of wheat per acre. The products embrace 
everything but tropical fruits. Peaches grow well, and this year, 
when the crop is short elsewhere, the trees of Jackson County are 
full. There are five or six prosperous dairies within ten miles of 
Harmony Grove, and the catile industry is important. The rail- 
road service is good, and there are four daily mails from Atlanta. 
The population is 2000, rapidly increasing, and cotton receipts 
18,000 bales. There are forty-four brick stores, three iron-clad, 
and ten wooden buildings, only one vacant, and others going up. 
Five churches for white people and three for negroes show the 
moral tone of the community, which is emphasized by the absence 
of bar-rooms. Among the important institutions are two hotels, a 
$50,000 bank, a cotton-mill with 10,000 spindles, 400 looms, and 
$250,000 capital, all owned in the county, a roller-mill for wheat, 
two cottonseed-oil mills, a carriage-factory, foundry and machine- 
shop, newspaper, a public-school system with a $12,000 building, 
and a Board of Trade. The tax-rate is three-fourths of one 
per cent., bonded debt $12,000, and assessed value of property 
$660,000—real value $1,500,000. City government is clean, and 
there is a healthy public spirit. 


MOULTRIE 


OULTRIE, the county-seat of Colquitt County, is in the 
lumber and turpentine section of Georgia. It has 
three railroads, and is between Ochlochnee and Oco- 
pileo creeks. The town has an excellent system of wa- 
ter-works, electric lights, good graded schools, two 
banks, cotton - mills, iron - mills, ice - works, railroad- 
shops, carriage-factory, and is surrounded by a number of planing- 
mills and sawmills. The sawmills of Colquitt County have an 
annual output of more than 100,000,000 superficial feet of lumber, 
averaging $8 per thousand. Moultrie is a growing town, having 


vated. Melons and grapes, cultivated largely 
throughout this and adjoining counties, are shipped 
from Moultrie. Peach culture is beginning to prove 
profitable. Strawberries and small fruits appear 
on the market very soon after the Florida fruits make their appear- 
ance. Pecan-trees bear abundantly, and the nut is of fine quality. 
The Alabama iron mines are so near at hand, lumber of the best 
grade is so plentiful and so cheap, the cotton-fields are so broad and 
so productive, labor so inexpensive, that cotton, wool, and steel 
goods could be manufactured at minimum cost. Pine wood is so 
plentiful that it might be utilized for steam purposes, but the coal- 
fields of Alabama are near-by if coal is desired, and the freight 
rates are low. Brick-making is largely engaged in, and last year a 
new industry was organized that is almost all profit. This is a 
process for extracting turpentine,-creosote, oil of tar, and tar from 
pine stumps which have heretofore been considered worthless. Each 
cord of this wood yields products which sell in the market for $25. 
Here is raw material awaiting capital. 


© x 
TOCCOA 


N the heart of the “ Hills of Habersham,” in the famous Pied- 
mont region, the little town of Toccoa, 1090 feet above sea, 
is the home of thirty-three hundred souls. With the beauti- 
ful Toccoa Falls, a cascade of 186 feet, only two miles away, 
and nine miles distant the Tugalo Kiver, with its vast water- 
power, Toccoa 1s the garden-spot of northeast Georgia. The 

town is at the intersection of the Elberton branch of the Southern 
tailway with the main line, and is thus easy of access. Toccoa has 
good churches and schools, with the prospect of a large industrial 
school at an early date. The county has had prohibition since 
1885, though the near-by vineyards encourage the making of wine. 

The most important industries of the town are the cotton-mills, 
compress company, which handles 35,000 to 40,000 bales of cotton 
annually, machine-shops, light and power companies, and lumber 
industries. Almost every variety of trees indigenous to the At- 
lantie seaboard may be found in this county. The price of land is 
low, climate unsurpassed, country well watered, and abounding in 
native grasses, grain and root crops, favorable to dairying and 
stock-raising. Two thousand acres have been planted in peach- 
trees, which find here a congenial home. 


SPARTA 


PARTA, the principal town of Hancock County, with about 
two thousand inhabitants, is situated on the Georgia Rail- 
road, less than seventy-five miles from Macon and Augusta 
and a hundred and fifty from Atlanta. Sparta is nearly 
six hundred feet above sea-level, and has uniform seasons 
and delightful climate. The town boasts of clean streets, 

handsome buildings, cultured citizens, and a progressive and con- 
servative government, with low tax-rate and fine schools. Public 
high schools for both whites and negroes, and fifty-seven rural 
schools, with accommodations for both races, are well distributed 
over the county. Sparta has two banks, a fine telephone service, 
both local and long distance, and has good shipping facilities. The 
culture of cotton, hay, and fruit, the raising of cattle and _ horses, 
and the shipping of peaches keep the dwellers of this section busy. 
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The fine pastures of Bermuda, Lespedeza, 
broom-sedge, and other native grasses make 
Hancock County a fine location for dairying, 
and this industry is profitably carried on. It 
is claimed that fine horses can be raised here 
as successfully as in the famous blue-grass 
region of Kentucky. Inexhaustible supplies 
of granite are found near Sparta, and two 
quarries are in successful operation. Among 
the enterprises of the town are an oil-mill, 
canning-factory, creamery, sawmills, cotton- 
factories, and grist-mills, with abundant wa- 
ter-power to operate like industries. 

More than 350,000 peach-trees are in cul- 
tivation in the county, yielding handsome 
profits,—one orchard of fifty acres having 
afforded a net profit’ of two thousand dollars - 
per year for the past three years. Berck- 
man Brothers, the well-known nurserymen, 
own here a farm of 81,000 trees. 


VIENNA 


VienNA, the county-seat of Dooly, is lo- 
cated in the best part. of southwestern 
Georgia. The county has 710 square miles of 
mostly level land, largely covered with for- 
ests of long-leaf pine. Timber brings about 
$12 per acre, and when cut off leaves a pro- 
ductive soil which is a sandy loam free from 
rocks and not baked by the sun after heavy 
rains. Cotton, corn, potatoes, cane, hay, rice, 
peas, and all kinds of fruits and vegetables 
grow well. 

Vienna has 2000 people, forty brick build- 
ings, forty-five stores, two hotels, a cotton- 
seed-oil mill which cost $55,000, a _ third- 
class post-office, two free rural delivery 
routes, an artesian well, water-works, elec- 
tric lights, telephones, express and telegraph 
offices, a good public-school system, and fine 
railroad facilities, with seventy passenger- 
trains and eighty-one mails per week on two 
lines of rail, the Georgia Southern & Flor- 
ida and the Atlantic & Birmingham, both 
of which have commodious depots. The pop- 
ulation has almost doubled in three years. 


Apvice to Moruens.—Mxks. WINnsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarriwa.—[{ Adr.] 


THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty - five years had one articlein his supply—Bor- 
DEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to soldiers, 
sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily comfort, “like the 
old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and chocolate.—[{Advr.] 


TEeELernone Service lightens the cares of house - kee 
saves time, and prevents worr ow rates. New 
Lh ys Company, 15 Dey Street, “11 West 38th Street. 


care, lends buoyancy to the spirits and 
y—Assott’s Angostura Bitters.—{ Adv. ] 


Drives awa 
strength to the 


In the mountains a morning outing is ever so pleasant 
with Cook’s IMPEKIAL ExTKA Diy CHAMPAGNE.—[ Ad?,] 


Prso’s Cure is an effectual rem 


for cold on the lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. 25 a 


PERSONS prone to color-changing and blushing—which are 
due to a variety of causes from a delicate organism concealed 
in womankind — make use, for treatment of their faces, of 
products the chemical activity of which is sometimes a 

sitive danger; we recommend to them an absolutely harm- 
- cream, the “Crame Huvé de la Providence,’ ’ which has 

iven excellent results for the many years past since Guerlain 
first discovered the secret of its composition.—[{Adv.] 
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WHOLE WHEAT 


food by a natural process. 
cer for TRISCUIT. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 


Used in place of Biscuits, Wafers, Toast, 


and Bread. Baked by Electricity. The 
first food of its kind free from Yeast, 
Grease, Flour, Meal, and all foreign ma- 
terial. Tasty and digestive. A natural 


Ask your gro- 
Send fr Booklet—free. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


W. M.Scott &@ 


(Over 25 years’ active, continuous experience) 


Real Estate Agents, Atlanta, Ga. 


CITY, MINERAL, TIMBER 
LANDS AND FARMS 


72 N. Broad St. 


(Our Mr. Scott was formerly Adj’t 
13th Wis. Vet. Vols.; Past Dept. 
Commander G. A. R., Ga. and S. C. 
Will be glad to correspond withany 
desirous of information concerning 
Greater Georgia—or of the South.) 


W. M. SCOTT & CO., ATLANTA, GA, 


“FROM CANE TO CAN’ 


“CARGI LL“ WIGHT CO... 


PLANTATION MAIN OFFICE 


Ga “ie ba} 
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LAW OFFICE OF 
COLLINS 
REIDSVILLE, GEORGIA. 


Collections made throughout Georgia. 
Gold Bond Farm Mortgages, netting 64, for sale. 
Finest farming lands for sale. 


Information on any subject promptly furnished. 


REFERENCES: 
THE TATTNALL BANK, Reidsville, Ga. 
Hon. L. BEASLEY, Mayor, Reidsville, Ga. 
Hon. B. D. EV ANS, Judge Superior C ourt, t, Sandersville, Ga. 


H.H. Whitcomb Gompany 


BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Merchandise 


Our merchandise department solicits the accounts of all manu- 
facturers and shippers desiring to do business in the South. 
eastern States. Our seventeen years’ experience in the broker- 
age business has put us in close touch with all the large buyers. 


Office and Warerooms 
Cor. ALABAMA and FORSYTH STS. 
ATLANT. A, GEORGIA 


You Ficad 


financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters 

mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Cullections made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 59 STREET. 

NO.30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of 
International Cheques. Cer- 
HASKINS & SELLS. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS”™ 


John L. Moore & Sons 


and 


Wholesale 
importing 

The Pioneer Optical Manufacturers 

of the South 


42 N. BROAD ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago Pittsburg 


Financial 
‘THe Auprr Company oF New York 


Tuomas L.. GREEN 
Vice-President and General 


Avucust BELMonT, 
Acting President 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 4g Cedar Street. 


‘Arcade Chicag 
A e Bu a N. Y. Life Butidin 
asth and Market La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


ANGOSTURA 


A delicious flavoring for lemonade, igs 
ice, soda water, sherry and all liquors. 


THE BEST APPETIZER 


J. W. WUPPER MANN, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


NEVER SERVE ME 
Stale Bottled Cocktails Again. 


And when you make a Cocktail always use that most 
delightful of all aromatic tonics, the genuine imported 


Dr. Siegerts _ 


KER’S 


B O 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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MIORDELE 


HIS thriving city, situated in the central por- 

tion of Dooly County, has gained the title of 

“ Magic City of the Pines,” by reason of its 

rapid growth. In 1888 two roads through the 

dense pine woods crossed at the spot where 

to-day a busy city with more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants, excellent facilities in the way of rail- 
roads and banks, and with its own water-works and ice- 
plant. forms a trading centre for a wide area of country. 
The four railroads meeting at Cordele do more than a 
million-dollar freight business annually,—freight rates 
competitive and transportation prompt. The ten whole- 
sale and one hundred and forty-eight retail stores of Cor- 
dele, together with its two banks, do an aggregate busi- 
ness vearly of $16,000,000. Here we find one of the best 
cotton-markets and the third largest lumber-market in 
the State. The water-supply is furnished by artesian 
wells, and the government mortality report shows only 
twenty deaths in the year 1900. Land sells at reasonable 
prices and on easy payments, and this, with good schools, 
four churches, and a free public library offers rare in- 
ducements to home-seekers. 


ALBANY 


LBANY, county-seat of Dougherty County, is at 

the head of navigation on Flint River, in 
southwest Georgia. Radiating from this commercial 
centre are eight lines of railway, besides the water route 
on Flint River. Albany is in the basin of a large cot- 
ton-producing section, receiving 80,000 bales annually, 
anc has a rapidly increasing wholesale and retail trade. The soil 
ot the county is fertile, with level lands, easy of cultivation. Some 
of Georgia’s finest farms are within its limits, and so generous is 
nature in this locality that it has been called the “ Poor man’s 
paradise and the ambitious man’s opportunity.” Peaches, water- 
melons, and all the small fruits and early vegetables are raised in 
quantities and shipped to the Northern markets. 

Among Albany’s leading industries are cotton compresses, brick- 
yards, fertilizer-factories, a cottonseed-oil mill, and a canning-fac- 
tory which employs many operatives. An electric plant, now in 
course of construction upon one of the near-by streams, will furnish 
cheap power for manufacturing enterprises. Albany has a popu- 
lation of nearly seven thousand, and the character of her citizens 
is attested by the fact that her schools rank among the best in the 
State, having taken the first place in a recent contest. Her streets 
are clean, beautiful, and picturesque, and her public officials zealous 
and conscientious. Albany was the first city east of the Mississippi 
to obtain a flowing artesian well. and has now so many that it is 
often cailed the “ Artesian City.” 

Albany demonstrates the advantage of municipal ownership of 
public utilities, since the electrie light and water systems not only 
furnish street lights and water for sewerage and fire protection, but 
afford a handsome net profit above operating expenses, derived from 
the revenues from private consumers. The Georgia Chautauqua, 
which has had a successful career for fifteen years, has its home in 
Albany. This assembly is held annually from April 26 to May 3, 
and brings to Albany the best talent available in the country on 
the lecture platform and in a musical and educational way. 


Bird’s-eye View of Cordele 


Albany’s tax-rate for several years has been as low as three- 
fourths of one per cent., and land in Dougherty County is wonder- 
fully cheap, when we consider the immense possibilities. Dougherty 
County stands for rich lands, good roads, artesian water, fine trans- 
portation, low taxes, and cultured citizenship. The county com- 
missioners are able and incorruptible. They are building a $40,000 
court-house. The abundant pasturage of Dougherty County make it 
a fine cattle section, and a packing-house with cold storage is one 
of the projected enterprises. During the civil war this section of 
Georgia became the source of supplies and its resources seemed in- 
exhaustible, giving it the title “ The Egypt of the Confederacy.” 
Before the war Dougherty was the wealthiest county in the United 
States, with $30,000 per capita. 


CEDARTOWN 


F all the favored towns of Georgia none surpasses Cedar- 
town in excellence of location, present prosperity, and 
promising future. It is the county-seat of Polk, in 
the centre of the famous Cedar Valley, a rich mineral 
and agricultural section of northwest Georgia. Its 
salubrious climate, fertile soil, variety and wealth of 

minerals, abundance of pure water, fine water-power, ample timber- 
supply, and substantial, intelligent, and progressive citizens makes 
the beautiful Cedar Valley a peculiarly attractive region. 
In this valley are mines of iron, manganese, and bauxite 


ay 
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ores of unmeasured richness. There is-enough—slate—in 
the district to roof the State, and limestone quarries are 
vast and numerous. This section has been fortunate in 
attracting many families of refinement, intelligence, and 
wealth, from widely separated parts of the country, as 
well as from foreign lands, and as a result the community 
is remarkably free from local prejudices. The political 
independence of its people may be inferred from the fact 
that three times they expressed a preference for Cleve- 
land for President, and twice for McKinley, Polk being 
one of the few white counties in the South to go Re- 
publican at times in national politics, while remaining 
loyally Democratic in local and State elections. 

The Seaboard Air Line, the Central of Georgia, and the 
Southern railway systems all penetrate Cedar Valley, and 
make of Cedartown a distributing-point for the surround- 
ing country. The staple agricultural productions of 
Polk County are cotton, corn, “wheat, oats, peas, pota- 
toes, peaches, and small fruits. Many tons of iron ore 
are mined and shipped annually to the furnaces of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. The county has one blast-furnace 
with an output of seventy-five tons daily of high-grade 
charcoal iron of such high quality that government ex- 
perts have often specified it as the iron to be used in pub- 
lic works. There is a two-million-dollar Portland cement 
plant, the largest quarries in the South, paper-box fac- 
tory, foundry, cottonseed-oil mill, lumber, sash, door, and 
blind factory, and nine cotton-mills, carrying 68,000 
spindles, besides looms and knitting-machines. With the 


Chautauqua Auditorium, Albany 
Conjederate monument in foreground 


three raw materials necessary for progress at hand, and 
the water-power needed for their development, Cedartown 
is in a position to become’ a power in manufacturing 
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enterprise. The town has good public 
schools, water-works, electric lights, sewer- 
age, all owned by the municipal government. 
It offers cheap fuel and labor, low freight 
rates, and good homes. The ao are pub- 
lic-spirited and hospitable, and have organ- 
ized a Chamber of Commerce to advance the 
public interest. 


DECATUR 
COUNTY 


Decatur COUNTY, in area nearly equal 
that of Rhode Island, offers rare opportuni- 
ties to the investor or farmer. The land is 
cheap, and its productive power very high. 
It is even claimed that a net income of 200 
to 1000 per cent. on the original price has 
been secured. This is the only county in 
Georgia with land adapted to the production 
of Sumatra tobacco for cigar wrappers. 
Sumatra tobacco raised in Decatur County 
took the prize for excellence over the en- 
tire world at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
The price of Sumatra wrappers is $2 per 
pound, with $4 for selected stock. With a 
yield of 1000 pounds per acre and a cost of 
$300 per acre of bringing the crop to mar- 
ket, there is a net income of $1700 per acre. 
One large company owns 1600 acres, which 
is shaded by cloth supported by frame- 
work nine feet high. The shading on this 
tract cost $480. The only other Sumatra 
lands in the United States are in the Con- 
necticut Valley, where they bring $500 per 
acre. In Decatur County the land is com- 
paratively cheap. The soil is especially 
adapted to sugar-cane, and it is not uncom- 
mon for farmers to secure a profit of $50 per 
acre on the cane crop, which has been a 
blessing to the county. Since its introduc- 
tion, the condition of the farmers has great- 
ly improved. The industry is still in its in- 
fancy, but two large sugar-mills are in 
process of erection. The soil is adapted to 
all the vegetables and cereals, except wheat. 
The rainfall is abundant, and grass grows 
well; winters are open, and this cheapens 
the cost of beef. 

The county is traversed by two fine rivers 
and crossed by important railroads, in four 
directions. Bainbridge, the county-seat, lo- 
cated on a river, with railroad facilities, has 
freight rates as low as some large cities of 
the State. 


Whaat the bluée- grass region is to Ken- 
tucky, the Bermuda-grass section is to 
Georgia. Morgan County and the land adja- 
cent to it occupy this favored belt, and Madi- 
son is in its centre. Nearly two thousand 
people find their home in this county-seat, 
which is considered one of the most beauti- 
ful small cities of the State. Morgan Coun- 
ty, with its rich Bermuda pastures, raises 
horses that compare favorably with the fa- 
mous Kentucky thoroughbreds, and quite an 
interesting feature of the neighborhood is the 
Colt Show, which is occasionally: held. Given 
horses of equally fine pedigree, with men 
who understand the business of raising them, 
and money to spend for modern improve- 
ments, and Morgan County would equal any 
county in the blue-grass region in the qual- 
ity of her horses. Cattle thrive in these 
grass lands, and dairying is carried on with 
profit. One of the finest and most perfectly 
appointed dairy and stock-farms in the South 
is within a few miles of Madison. The beau- 
tiful Jersey cows found here, and the ex- 
cellence of all the farm products, attest the 
fitness of the locality for dairying. The 
county is well watered, and is noted for its 
large vield of fruits, wheat. corn, and cotton. 

Madison has electric lights and water- 
works, fertilizer-factories, a cotton compress, 
cottonseed-oil mill, ard many minor indus- 
tries. Madison is at the intersection of the 
Georgia Railroad and a branch of the Cen- 
tral. Tributaries of the Oconee flow through 
the county, furnishing water-power, while en- 
riching the scenery. 
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Universities 


Are Now Teaching the 
Value of Life Insurance. 


In Selecting a Policy the 
School of Experience 


Points to 


The Prudentia 


Send Coupon For Information of 
Dividend Bearing Policies. 


Without committing myself to any action, shall 
be to receive, free, particulars and rates 
of ticipating Policies. 


Fors Agt--------— 


Name 


Address 


Newark, N. J. 


Georgia Stories by Will N. Harben 
THE SUBSTITUTE 


A story of Northern Georgia—of George Buckley, who, though of humble birth, has a natively 
fine character. A strong interest centres in his love affair with Lydia Cranston, the lovely 
daughter of an aristocratic and proud old Virginia family. But this is only a background. 
Prominent characters in the book are seen in the homes and in the business houses of the place, 
and their life is humorously described. From the first chapter to the last there is a continuous 
flow of anecdote and reminiscence. 

$1.50 


ABNER DANIEL 


A story of a shrewd, kindly old bachelor, a plucky Southern girl, and an unwelcome railroad 
which finally makes the fortunes of the people in whom the reader is interested, Abner Daniel 
himself has been described as ‘‘a David Harum of the South,” and it was therefore assumed by 
some that he might be an imitation of the original. But this is a mistake. One reviewer says: 
‘No, he is quite new, quite novel, as refreshingly quaint and queer, witty and droll, as though 
David Harum had never been born.’’ The humor is in a different vein from that of other 
Southern writers. 

$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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University of Georgia, Athens 


VALDOSTA 


HE southern part of Georgia, near the Florida line, is 
known as the “ Wiregrass” section. In this famous 
section is Lowndes County, with Valdosta as county- 
seat. The city takes its name from the home of Gov- 
ernor Troupe, whose plantation was called Val d’Osta, 
meaning beautiful valley. At the close of 1865 there 
were but eight or ten small frame dwellings on the place. In 1887 
the spirit of progress took hold of the place; stores and factories 
were built, and railways came to the town. Now there are four 
railways entering the city, with others in process of construction. 
The city has four fertilizer-factories, an iron-foundry and machine- 
shop, ice-factory, barrel-factery, buggy and carriage factory, and 
a modern cotton-mill with 11,000 spindles. There are three banks, 
two lines of telegraph, local and long-distance telephones, fine pub- 
lie schools, and churches representing eight religious denominations. 
The raising and marketing of Sea Island cotton is one of Val- 
dosta’s most important industries, the town being the greatest in- 
land market in the world for this staple. Valdosta’s municipal 
affairs are in excellent hands, and its finances are ably managed. 
With an elegant City Hall, a magnificent fireproof hotel, electric 
street-railways, and many artesian wells, Valdosta furnishes a de- 
lightful home for her 8000 people, with room for many more. 


ATHENS 


THENS is one of the most historic cities in Georgia. 


It was 
founded in 1801, when the State University was located 
there, and has always been an educational centre. Be- 
sides the university, it has the State Normal School, 
Lucy Cobb Institute for girls, and a fine system of pub- 


lic schools. Athens is in the Piedmont section of the 
State, within forty miles of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The climate 
is equable and salubrious, the thermometer rarely reaching a lower 
temperature than twenty degrees or a higher one than ninety-four 
degrees. The health statistics show that it has never had an epi- 
demic, and the death-rate, with fourteen thousand inhabitants, is 
less than one per cent. The city has an ample water-supply from 
the Oconee River, and a fine sewerage system. Railway facilities 
are furnished by the Southern Railway, the Seaboard Air Line, and 
the Georgia Railroad, and Athens is the commercial centre for 
northeast Georgia. 

The city has gas and electric lights, electric street-railways, ice- 
plants, a cottonseed-oil mill, and the first cotton-mill established 
south of the Potomac. This factory has been continuously in 
operation since 1827, has never scaled a debt, and has always de- 
clared a dividend. There are seven other cotton-mills in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Athens leads all other cities in Georgia’ in wagon 
cotton receipts. The receipts per season at this point are from 
70,000 to 90,000 bales, fully half of which are brought into the 
city on wagons. Cotton-mills can be easily supplied with all the 
cotton they require. 

Athens is situated in one of the best agricultural sections of the 
State. Cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, peas, potatoes, 
sorghum-cane, grasses, and fruits are of abundant yield, and the 
advance of this part of the State as a wheat-growing section during 
the past few years has been remarkable. The volume of business 
in Athens exceeds twenty million dollars per year. Several South- 
ern States are covered by the jobbing business of‘the city, and this 
line of business is increasing rapidly on account of the many ad- 


vantages of this distributing-point. A $50,000 City Hall and fifty 
new residences are going up, and the construction of a $100,000 
Federal building will be under way during the present year. A 
$100,000 fertilizer-plant is being constructed, and will be ready 
for operation by fall. 

Athens is rapidly becoming the educational centre of the South. 
The University of Georgia, since its establishment in 1801, has 
contributed to the South many of her greatest citizens. There are 
now in attendance more than three hundred and fifty young men. 
The curriculum is such that no young Georgian need leave his na- 
tive State to complete his education. The faculty is composed of 
able educators, and every facility for first-class training is given. 
Among the new buildings going up on the university campus is the 
magnificent library building, the gift of Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, of New York. The chapter halls, dormitories, chapels, etc., 
make an attractive settlement. The State Normal School is only 
eight years old, but in that time has leaped to the front rank. The 
average yearly attendance is six hundred. Teachers from all parts 
of the State take advantage of its exceptionally fine advantages. 
The departments of pedagogy and psychology, the model school, and 
the department of English are equipped in the most approved man- 
ner. A library of five thousand volumes has been secured, one 
hundred free scholarships have been founded by generous Georgians, 
and one hundred more have been given by the General Education 
Board. 

The city of Athens has a progressive system of public schools. 
The departments of nature study, manual training, drawing, and 
English leave little to be desired. The county of Clarke, in which 
Athens is situated, has a nine-months’ term in rural schools. The 
East Athens night-school is in the factory district. This institu- 
tion affords fine opportunities to the children of the operatives. 
The industrial department is one of the most successful features of 
the night-school. The tax-rate of the county of Clarke is the sixth 


lowest among the counties of the State, and is the lowest among 


® 


counties doing permanent road improvement. 
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GREENE COUNTY. 


REENE COUNTY is in middle Georgia, midway be- 

tween Atlanta and Augusta, on the Georgia Railroad. 

It is 800 feet above sea-level, and the climate is such 

that people may work out-of-doors all the year with- 

out discomfort. The soil is diversified, being rich, 

loamy lands, with clay subsoil, and suited for every 

class of farming. Greene County is in the Bermuda-grass region, 

and yields also large crops of red clover, vetch, lucern, and many 

other native grasses. Upon these horses and cattle thrive, and 
there are several successful creameries in the county. 

Greenesboro is the county-seat, and is conveniently located on 
the Georgia Railroad. It has a bank, cotton-mill, planing-mill, 
knitting-mills, and several large and successful creameries. The 
city is beautified by shaded streets, handsome homes, and a pro- 
fusion of flowers. The citizens are wide-awake and progressive, and 
ready to extend a cordial welcome to newcomers. 

Union Point and Woodville are other prosperous towns of Greene 
County. Union Point has a bank, brick-yard, cottonseed,oil mill 
and planing-mill, and a mineral spring which is destined to become 
famous. Woodville has a large ginnery, grist-mill, creamery, and 
is a shipping-point for several adjacent towns. GreeneCounty is 
notably healthful, being entirely free from malaria and epidemics. 
It abounds in running streams, and is known for its extensive and 
choice vegetable crops and for the excellence of its cattle and farm 
products. 
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FORT VALLEY 


Fort VALLEY, in Houston County, is the 
pioneer peach-grower of the Southern States. 
it is the home of the famous Elberta and 
Emma peaches, whose originator, Samuel H. 
Rumph, a Georgian, began the business here 
thirty years ago, and succeeded from the 
first. Last year 55 per cent. of the entire 
peach crop of the State was shipped from 
this point, and 20 per cent. more from the 
immediate vicinity. This year promises even 
a greater percentage. 

The location of Fort Valley, at the junc- 
tion of several lines of railroads, its fine 
hotel accommodations, and its exceptionally 
pleasant and healthful climate, attract buy- 
ers who congregate here and buy and pay 
for the peaches on the track. 

Among Fort Valley’s — are a 
knitting-mill, cottonseed-oil mill, compresses, 
machine-shops, an iron-foundry, flour-mills, 
ice factories, and bottling works. Besides 
these are factories for making crates and 
fruit baskets and a fruit evaporator. 

Many Northern capitalists have invested 
in this section, and land is held at a good 
figure. One farm of 1100 acres (without a 
peach-tree on it) sold in March at $30 per 
acre. The value of these farms will continue 
to increase as people discover the wonderful 
possibilities of the soil and climate. 


WAYCROSS 


Ware County is in southeast Georgia, 
and its county seat, Waycross, is an im- 
portant railroad centre. 

With an electric plant for lighting, a street 
railway, gas, water- works, and good pub- 
lie schools, this town of nearly six thousand 
inhabitants is taking its place in the march 
of progress. 

Because of the exceptional fertility of the 
soil in the surrounding county, Waycross 
offers fine inducements to manufacturers and 
farmers. With land that will yield four hun- 
dred bushels of sweet potatoes per acre, with 
a market value of fifty cents per bushel, two 
hundred bushels of Irish potatoes, worth 
seventy-five cents per bushel, seventy-five 
bushels of corn per acre, and other products 
in proportion, this is a veritable “land of 
plenty.” Cassava, one of the finest of all 
stock foods, and velvet beans in profusion 
make this a paradise for stock. Twenty to 
twenty-five tons of cassava is the yield, per 
acre. 

Georgia sugar-cane is conceded to be the 
best produced in the United States, and it 
reaches its perfection in Waycross. 

There is a government syrup refinery in 
Waycross for experimental purposes, and it 
has been. demonstrated that one acre will 
produce y to forty tons of cane, capable 
of vielding more than nine hundred gallons 
of fine syrup. 


MARIETTA 


Marte1ta, the county-seat of Cobb County, 
is twenty ‘miles north of Atlanta on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad. This little 
city is at the foot of historic Kennesaw 
Mountain, and has itself an elevation of 
1132 feet. 

Marietta has an excellent climate, the 
average temperature from November till 
April being a fraction over 46 degrees, and 
averaging 57 degrees the rest of the year. 
The town is noted as a health resort the year 
round. There are good systems of water- 
works and electric lights, fine public schools, 
churches of all denominations, an opera- 
house, and a public library. With a popu- 
lation of only five thousand, the amount of 
postal business done through the city office 
now entitles Marietta to free city mail de- 
livery, the county being already covered by 
rural free delivery. 

In Marietta are two of the largest chair- 
factories of the South, the largest paper- 
mill in the South, four marble-yards, and a 
large plant for finishing marble. Other in- 
dustries, such as knitting- mills, machine- 
shops and foundries, make the total weekly 
pay-roll, approximately, $7000. All the mar- 
ble from the famous quarries of north 
Georgia, which goes to every State in the 
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Domino 


Making! | 


old only in dIb. sealed 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 
bulk. It is packed at the refinery and opened in the household ;— there is no intermediate 
handling. ence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 
piece sparkles like acluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization.  Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed bee =. 4 bears the design of a 
‘‘Domino” Mask, ** Domino” Stones, the name of “Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment yon open a box. * You will be better 
pleased when you have tried it in gos tea, coffee, etc. It is sold Oy all first-class Grocer 
and is manufactured only by HAVEMBYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 


Fashion is autocratic in the matter of town carriages for private service. This is why it means so 
much that social leaders have approved of the Columbia Extension Front and Straight Front Electric 
Broughams, which you may see standing before the doors of many exclusive houses in our large 
cities. These vehicles follow the latest and most approved designs and have many exclusive CoLumMBIA 
features, securing reliability in operation and economy in maintenance. Our Brougham Booklet will 


be sent upon request; also catalogue of twenty styles of Columbia Electric and Gasoline vehicles. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
Yous (34, 156, (58 Weer 
Howes 


| AN EXCELLENT LINE 
NEW YORK to Erie, GLEVELAND, 


S P E N C E R I A N Fostoria, Findlay, Fort Wayne, GHIGAGO 


PERFECT and the West, via BUFFALO and 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Sample card, 72 pens patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in ? : 
postage stamps, "Ask for card Re 


SPENCERIAN PER CO. NO EXCESS FARE ON ANY TRAIN 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK R. E. PAYNE A. W. ECCLESTONE 


GENERAL AGENT D. P. A., 385 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIFPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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There are two reasons why there should 
always be air between skin and clothing. 

The first is that air is the best non-conductor 
of heat—so that underwear havingample air 
space will keep in the body heat and keep 
out the cold better than other underwear. 

The second is that the pores need air to 
breathe the same as the lungs do, and when 
they do not have it the poisons ofthe system 
cannot be thrown offfreely. In 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


air space is always maintained between skin 
and garments by the Fleece of Comfort and 
Health—a fleece lining composed of many 
tiny loops of wool intertwining. The open 
meshes of this fleece insure absorption of per- 
spiration and perfect ventilation. guardinz 
against colds and promoting good general 
health. Yet it costs you no more to wear 
Wricht’s Health Underwear than ordinary 
kinds. Sold by dealers. Send for our free 
book, ‘‘Dressing for Health.” 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin @t., New York. 


*SHAVING 


WILLIAMS stick 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 


luxury and economy. 
25e. of all druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES ——— 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. strong —corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- ii 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the $ASSE-7.Va 2 
market for 5 cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, eta pxoro Paar 


PAGES GUE === = 


By MARTHA S. GIELOW 


A book of original dialect stories, by one who has the fullest 
knowledge of negro life in the South, and who writes of it 
with rare sympathy and charm. ‘These tales, as taken from 
the lips of an old black “mammy,” describe negro life as it 
was in ante- bellum days—its most interesting period. 


({mprint of BR. HH. Russell) 


lllustrated with many striking character | by 
John W. Ott. Tastefully printed and bound. $1.2 


(postage extra) 


“”“ PISO’S CURE FOR 

r CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


Usethe Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS Bee 
Sure, Effective. 50c, 
STE 224 William ° 


Old Plantation Days 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISIIERS, NEW YORK 
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Union, is shipped through Marietta by way 
of the Atlanta, Knoxville, and Northern 
Railway. A spur-track of the Seaboard Air 
Line will soon reach the town, and as two 
lines of the Southern Railroad already run 
through the county, the freight receipts are 
quite considerable. 

Cotton is the staple crop, but much at- 
tention is given to truck-farming, dairying, 
raising poultry, and the cultivation of 
peaches, 


GAINESVILLE 


GAINESVILLE is one of the smaller cities 
of Georgia, which has grown in three years 
from a town of five thousand to a busy man- 
ufacturing community of nearly ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has three cotton-mills, 
operating a total of 91,500 spindles, and em- 
ploying about three thousand operatives. 
One of these mills manufactures 30,000 bales 
of cotton annually for the Chinese trade. 
Gainesville has a shoe-factory with an out- 
put of one thousand pairs per day, two car- 
riage-factories, an oil-mill, furniture-factor- 
ies, ice-factory, marble-works, and numerous 
smaller enterprises. 

The city is in the centre of a fine farming 
district, and is a market for a diversity of 
crops. Among the handsomest public build- 
ings in Gainesville is Brenau College, one 
of the best-equipped female colleges in the 
South. Besides the college there are excel- 
lent public schools. 


MILLEDGEVILLE 


THE beautiful and historic little city of 
Milledgeville, the county-seat of Baldwin, 
was the capital of Georgia until shortly after 
the war between the States. Milledgeville 
is the geographical centre of the State, and 
is built on a slight elevation on the banks 
of the Oconee River. Running streams on 
four sides furnish natural drainage and wa- 
ter-power. A company of Chicago and New 
York capitalists are putting in a dam on the 
Oconee which will furnish 14,000 horse- 

wer. 

The city has three railroads, water-works, 
electric lights, and is an educational centre. 
The building which was the State capitol 
until 1865 is the home of the Georgia Mili- 
tary College,—an institution which has an 
enrclment of five hundred students, and 
whose graduates have made their mark at 
West Point and in the United States army. 
The college now has nearly fifty commis- 
sioned officers in the United States army, 
who claim it as their alma mater. The 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College, a 
State institution for girls, is also here, and 
has four hundred students. The State Sani- 
tarium for the insane and the State Prison 
farm are also located here. 

Baldwin County has deposits of tale, kao- 
lin, and clay, pronounced by experts to be 
among the finest in the world. Ornamental 
and building brick are extensively manu- 
factured, and much clay is shipped to other 
points. The agricultural products of the 
county are numerous, but cotton, corn, wheat, 
pease, hay, and fruits are the crops upon 
which the farmers principally depend. 


THOMASVILLE 


THERE are three grand divisions in Georgia 
—north, middle, and south Georgia. In the 
last division are vast pine forests, a highly 
productive soil, and a balmy climate which 
is eagerly sought as a winter resort for in- 
valids. In the very heart of this favored 
belt is Thomasville, the county-seat of 
Thomas County, and the home of more than 
six thousand contented citizens. 

Thomasville has direct and rapid com- 
munication by rail with Atlanta and Sa- 
vannah, both of which cities are in the 
neighborhood of 200 miles away, and is with# 
in twenty-four-hours’ ride from New York, 
and six-hours’ ride from Jacksonville, 
Florida. With natural drainage and good 
elevation above sea-level, the city is entire] 
free from malaria and other diseases pecul- 
iar to low climates. 

In fact, Thomasville is a health resort, 
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Help Yourself 


with the Only Natural 
Porous Food Made from Wheat. 


{7 IS a remarkable fact that no other food takes the 

place of Shredded Wheat. This is true because 
in it the complete requirements of the body are 
found—the identical food farts of the Soman 
organism—its perfect food affinity. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


Can be Prepared in Over 250 Different Ways. 
Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, **The 
Vital Question,” sent FREE upon request. 
Address The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara 


_ Sunny Shores @ 
Snowy Slopes 


Equable Climate 


Before fixing your Winter 
or Summer Itinerary 


HEAR OF HAWAII! 


Full information from all 
railroads, or 


Hawaii Promotion Committee 


Representing the Territory of 
Hawaii Chamber of Commerce 
Merchants Association, 
7. H. 


ONE PROP WORKS WONDERS 
Theperfect seasoning for SOUPS,SALADS,OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. 
Indispensable for the table and im the a hen. Assures 

good «digestion. Imparts a delicious flavo 
Ask for BeILHMENNY TABASCO at your dealers. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBEKS, Jx.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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numbers of health-seekers coming every win- 
ter from the severe climates of the North 
and East to breathe the life-giving fragrance 
of the pine forests by which it is surrounded. 
President McKinley once honored the town 
with a visit, and Mark Hanna has a winter 
residence here. Many palatial homes have 
been erected in and around the city by North- 
ern capitalists, whose Country Club has a 
splendid club-house, fine golf-links, and all 
facilities for out-door sport. The Georgia 
game laws protect the quail, so that it is 
plentiful in season, and quail-shooting in 
the open woods is enjoyed by the residents 
of the country. 

The air is dry, free from high winds in 
winter, and not having the humidity pecul- 
iar to climates farther south. Farm lands can 
be bought at from $2 to $10 per acre, accord- 
ing to location and improvements. The soil, 
for the most part, is sandy on top; but from 
six to twelve inches below the surface is 
found a firm, red clay subsoil. It produces 
cotton, corn, and other farm products in 
perfection, and is particularly adapted to 
the cultivation of vegetables and articles 
that admit of high fertilization. Sugar-cane 
is raised extensively in Thomas County, and 
twelve thousand barrels were shipped last 
year from the town of Cairo, twelve miles 
from Thomasville. 


CALHOUN 


CaLnoun, the seat of Gordon County, is 
located on the N. C. & St. L. R. R. in the 
hill country of northwest Georgia, 657 feet 
above sea, in the beautiful Oothcalooga Val- 
ley, near mountains which rise to a height 
of 2000 feet. The surrounding country has a 
fertile soil, producing freely grain and all 
ee staple crops. The county has more than 

million peach-trees, whose crops bring a 
large revenue, and Calhoun is a heavy ship- 
ping-point for fruit. The county is watered 
by numerous streams, including the Oostan- 
aula River. There are several water-powers, 
one of 125-horse, near Calhoun. This section 
of the State is famous for live-stock and cat- 
tle, and the Richard Peters stock-farm, a 
few miles distant, is one of the most famous 
in the South. It was here that Henry Grady 
used to take recreation and seek inspiration 
for the articles which so stimulated South- 
ern agriculture. About 10,000 bales of cot- 
ton constitute the leading crop, but wheat is 
almost as important. 

Calhoun has water-works, telephones, pub- 
lie schools, sewerage, an excellent brick 
court-house of modern construction, and sev- 
eral blocks of brick business houses. A hotel, 
newspaper, bank, two livery stables, flouring- 
mill, and a brick-making plant flourish there. 
An abundance of pure water and bracing air 
give the faundation of a healthful, exhila- 
rating climate. 


DANVILLE 


DANVILLE, on the Macon and Dublin 

Railway, is in the heart of the famous 
peach belt. It is in an _ undulating, 
well-watered region, covered originally by a 
sturdy growth of oak, hickory, and other 
hardwoods, with a soil of sandy loam and a 
good clay subsoil. Bermuda grass is plenti- 
ful, and the conditions favor stock-fraising, 
dairying, fruit-growing, and general farm- 
ing. The president of the State Agricultural 
Society, Hon. Dudley Hughes, resides here 
on a tract of land covering twelve thousand 
acres. He is one of the largest and most 
successful planters in Georgia, and his opera- 
tions show the possibility of agriculture in 
this part of the State. He owns a fine peach 
orchard in the vicinity of Danville, and this 
year gathered a large crop from four-year-old 
trees. There are many other peach orchards 
in this section, and fruit shipments are 
heavy. 
_ Twiggs County, of which this community 
18 a part, is one of the most productive in 
the State. It is traversed by two railroads, 
the Macon and Dublin Road and the South- 
ern Railway, and the Central of Georgia 
Railway runs along the northern border. 
Shipping facilities are good, and the peo- 
ple are enterprising. 
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will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 


KEMBLE’S DRAWINGS 


These books of character sketches by E. W. 
Kemble picture the Southern negro in his every 
aspect. 

Pickaninnies, Over 30 full-page drawings. Boards. $2.00 


Coons. 30 beautiful half-tone reproductions print- 
& 


ed in Sepia. Buckram 


Comical Coons. 30 pen-and-ink drawings of 


comical coon faces. Board cover, buckram back, 1.25 
The Blackberries. 30 funny drawings in color. 

A Coon Alphabet. 54 fantastical drawings with 

Sketch Beok. A reproduction in facsimile of one 

of Mr. Kemble’s sketch books, cover and all. Art 


(Imprint of R. H. Russell) 


DOWN SOUTH 
By Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
Forty-eight pictures showing Southern scenes 
and plantation life. The subjects are excellent- 
ly chosen and the pictures, printed on rich-toned 
aper, convey the full value of the originals. 
oel Chand'er Harris writes a pleasant foreword. 


Brown boards, with pictorial cover design. 
Size, 9% x inches. $1.50 


THE OLD FARM 
By the Same Author 
Exquisite pictures of scenes about an old 
farm. The poetical selections are in keeping 
with the illustrations. 


Printed on heavy plate paper. 


Bound in decorated covers. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Congress 
and the 


Currency 


By 


WILLIAM A. NASH 


President of the Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
and 


JAMES A. ECKELS 


Formerly Comptroller of the United States Currency 


_ These articles discuss, with author- 
ity and force, one of the most ur- 
gent economic questions of the day 
—existing monetary conditions in 
their relation to the business needs 
of the people, and the extent to which 
it is desirable to modify these condi- 
tions by altering the present currency 
laws. The writers are prominent 
among the practical financiers of the 
United States, and their views will 
be of profound interest to bankers 
and business men in general—.in fact, 
to all who are concerned about the 
economic welfare of the country. 


THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


October 
NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excedience af cutsine, cfficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. Jonnson Quinn, Prop 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 
jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 

eatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Kestaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


R.ates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Bacx Bay Srarttons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


and LIQUOR HARKRITS CURED 
MO Thousands, having failed clsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd: 


Distillers by Roval Warrant 
to His Majesty King Edward VII. 


The flavor, mellowness, and delicacy of 


DEWAR’S 
White Label Scotch Whisk 


have won the unqualified approval of every good judge of 
It has justly merited its title as 


OLD Scotch Whisky. 
* The Whisky of Great Age,” 


being bottled, where distilled, from the largest reserve stock 
of thoroughly matured Scotch Whisky in the world, and im- 


ported only in glass. 
FREDERICK GLASSU P 
Sole Agent for United States 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


EXPERIENCED | GEORGIA 


CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified em- 
ployment to men and women in every 
city and village in this country—even to 
those who can spare but part of their 
time. We give four periodicals to work 
with, each distinctively the best of its 
class. Experienced canvassers, and all 
those who wish to increase their incomes, 
should write at once for what is perhaps 
the most attractive offer ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


"BANG GOES SAXPENCE:” 


SCENES 


Humorous characters, incidents, etc., of 
the old days in Georgia, when the 
town bar was the local club- 
room, and horse-swapping 
was one of the chief 
occupations of its 
habitues. 


With Original Illustrations. New Edition, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G..F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


29. BROADWAY, NEW York, N. Y. 


HARTFOR D, CONN. LONDON. 


ITS RIGHT 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Raltllroad, Account Meet- 
ing National Bankers’ Association. 


On account of the meeting of the National Bankers’ 
Association, to be held at San Francisco, Cal., October 
20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company offers a 


‘personally-conducted tour to the Pacific Coast at re- 


markably low rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and other points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, Wednesday, October 
14, by special train of the highest grade Pullman 
equipment. A quick run westward to San Francisco 
will be made, via Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, and 
Ogden. 

ive days will be devoted to San Francisco, allowing 
ample opportunity to visit the near-by coast resorts. 
Returning, stops will be made at Salt Lake City, 
Colorado 8 rings, Denver, and St. Louis. The party 
will reach New York on the evening of October 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for eighteen 
days, except five days spent in San Francisco, $190. 

tates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Ayent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via New York Central, 
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HISTORY THE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted 
the best years of his life to the preparation of his 
great work, “‘A History of the American People,”’ from 
the earliest times to the accession of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present 
time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style 
which translates historical facts into the romance of 
It is printed from new type specially cast 
in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every field of 
human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon 


a nation. 


hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), 
plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell 
their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and 
the birth and growth of what is the United States 
of America.- There is a photogravure frontispiece 
to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. 
It is a curious fact that there was not a single com- 
plete narrative history of the United States in exist- 
ence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. 
It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, leather-stamped, 
lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. 


- The edition is in five volumes, and the price is $25.00. 


OUR OFFER ty will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on recetpt of $1.00. 


you .do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 


we will return the $1.00. i i do like them, send us $2.00 every month for.twelve months. 


On receipt of this dollar, 


we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to etther Harper's Magazine, Harper's 


Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or the North American Review. 


In writing, state which pertodical you want. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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